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Has AAUW 


a social philosophy? 


BY EVELINE M. BURNS 


Ir ANY ONE question was thrown into re- 
lief by the Dallas Convention, it surely 
was this: Do we as members of the Amer- 
ican Association of University Women 
have a common social philosophy? 

The wide range of topics discussed at 
the convention, the scope and variety of 
the legislative program, the divergence of 
viewpoints expressed at every meeting, 
seemed at first thought to suggest a nega- 
tive answer. And yet, for at least one 
participant, reflection upon what was ac- 
tually achieved as the outcome of free 
give-and-take between individual mem- 
bers and between branch representatives 
and national officers justifies the feeling 
that a certain common social philosophy 
does in fact unite AAUW members. 

If I were to attempt to define this social 
philosophy, I should say that it consists 
of three elements: First, a belief in our 
American form of democratic self-govern- 
ment. Second, a belief in the importance of 
individual effort and in the desirability of 
permitting individuals the maximum of 
freedom for the exercise of their creative, 


Eveline Burns, member of the AAUW na- 
tional Social Studies Committee, gave this 
address at the conference of the North At- 
lantic Region last spring. The writing up 
of her notes was delayed by a trip to study 
conditions in Greece and other European 
countries. Dr. Burns, an economist and an 
authority on social security, is professor at 
the New York School of Social Work, 
Columbia University. 


inventive, and productive capacities. And 
third, a belief in the desirability of mak- 
ing available to the largest possible num- 
bers of our people the economic and cul- 
tural advantages of contemporary Ameri- 
can life. 


Turse elements in what I may call the 
social creed of the AAUW combine purely 
abstract values with practical objective 
judgments about the world as it actually 
operates. Our conviction that the Ameri- 
can form of democratic self-government 
must be maintained rests on a belief in the 
basic equality of individuals as citizens. 
It is this which leads us, other things be- 
ing equal, to prefer local or state to federal 
administration of public programs. We 
recognize that the larger the unit of gov- 
ernment, the less amenable it is to control 
by the average citizen and the less re- 
sponsive it is likely to be to the needs of 
the people who are being served. 

Our second tenet — our belief in the 
widest possible extension of individual 
freedom — flows in part from a conviction 
regarding the value of human personality, 
ond to that extent it may be a purely 
abstract and disinterested value. But 
our concern for individual freedom is also 
undoubtedly grounded in a practical rec- 
ognition of the fact that the growth and 
development of America’s productive ca- 
pacity have been in large measure a result 
of individual enterprise. 

Note, however, that I have defined this 
second item in our creed in terms of a be- 
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lief in the importance of allowing in- 
dividuals to realize their creative or pro- 
ductive capacities to the full. I have not 
defined it solely in terms of a belief in the 
profit motive, although that is, of course, 
one of the elements in the picture. For it is 
clear, and none knows this better than the 
members of the AAUW, that some of the 
most significant contributions, whether 
economic or cultural, are made in response 
to other stimuli than the profit motive, 
important as that is. Men and women 
often make socially valuable contributions 
in response to a desire for power, or for 
sheer satisfaction in a job well done, or 
because of the desire for knowledge for its 
own sake, or because of love or affection 
for others. 


Ovr third element of agreement, namely 
the belief in the desirability of making 
the economic and cultural advantages of 
our society available to the largest possible 
numbers of our people, also derives from a 
mixture of reasons. Some of us regard this 


conviction as the inevitable concomitant 
of our belief in the inherent value of hu- 
man personality, or our purely abstract 
belief in equality. Some of us see in the 
wide extension of higher standards of liv- 
ing and cultural opportunities the only 
means of attaining one or other of the 
first two components of our social philoso- 
phy. For example, we may believe in 
universal free education because we feel 
that the healthy functioning of our form 
of democratic self-government assumes a 
well educated electorate. Or again, we 
may support a more equal distribution of 
incomes because we have concluded that 
the very existence of a society which is 
likely to yield a maximum of freedom to 
individuals will be threatened if several 
millions of people are unemployed for 
prolonged periods, or if there is a vast 
amount of poverty in the midst of relative 
plenty. Some of us may favor the exten- 
sion of adequate medical care to all our 
people, not because we are particularly 
concerned about those who at present are 
deprived of adequate care, but because we 
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recognize the hazard which unchecked dis- 
ease or lowered efficiency attributable to 
ill health presents to the welfare of those 
who are more fortunate. 

The three elements in the social philoso- 
phy of the AAUW which I have named 
are not, of course, peculiar to university 
women. Probably the vast majority of 
the American people would subscribe to 
them. What is peculiar to members of the 
AAUW seems to me to be the responsi- 
bility that rests upon us to accept the 
implications of this social philosophy in 
our functioning as citizens. For university 
women differ from other American women 
primarily in that they have enjoyed cer- 
tain educational advantages and _ conse- 
quently possess trained minds. It is this 
intellectual disciplining which places spe- 
cial demands upon us — demands that 
differ from those reasonably to be made of 
women who have not had the privilege 
of a university education. 


Waar then are these responsibilities? 
I suggest that they also are three in num- 
ber. First, we have an obligation at all 
times to distinguish clearly between the 
ultimate values embodied in our social 
philosophy and the specific methods by 
which at any given time societies seek to 
attain these values. These methods vary 
with the prevailing constellation of social, 
economic, and technological conditions. 
We have a responsibility to keep ourselves 
aware of major changes in these environ- 
mental conditions, in order that we may 
be able to assess the effectiveness of exist- 
ing and proposed methods of attaining our 
major objectives. 

Our second responsibility is to be sure 
that we are factually well informed and 
objectively analytical before we take a 
position for or against any proposal that 
has a bearing upon the social values to 
which we attach importance. In other 
words, we, of all women, must not allow 
ourselves to be led away by an easy, emo- 
tional response to catchwords or shib- 
boleths. 

And third, we have a responsibility to 
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HAS AAUW A SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY? 


be constantly on the alert for possible in- 
consistencies between our specific actions 
or judgments and our social philosophy. 
Furthermore, where an inconsistency is 
observed, we must be prepared to reformu- 
late or modify our expressed philosophy to 
bring it into conformity with our actual 
behavior. 


Ler me illustrate these three points by 
examples drawn from the social studies 
field with which I am familiar. But in doing 
so, | want to make it very clear that I am 
speaking for myself alone. 

I have said that we have a responsibility 
to distinguish between the general social 
aim and the specific techniques that are 
adopted for its attainment, and that we 
need to be constantly aware of the rela- 
tionship between changing environmental 
conditions and the techniques necessary 
to realize our aims. We meet this chal- 
lenge in the area of social security. At one 
time in our history it was probably possi- 
ble to assure a minimum of security in 
old age for the vast majority of our people 
by reliance on individual and family 
initiative — a method which in no way 
involved governmental compulsion on the 
individual to take action that he would 
not otherwise have taken. Many of us 
must have asked ourselves why, during a 
period in which our national productivity 
has increased so remarkably, we have yet 
seen a vast extension of governmental so- 
cial security programs, programs which 
inevitably involve — let us not blink the 
fact — some encroachment upon the free- 
dom of the individual. 

I suggest that as women who have had 
intellectual training we cannot but recog- 
nize that in this same period increasing 
productivity has been accompanied by 
other developments which have made it 
more difficult for people to provide for 
their own security. The great increase in 
our national wealth has not been shared 
equally by all our people. Members of 
AAUW study groups who have worked 
on the Budget Study know that an income 
of $1,500 (which is the income of 8 percent 


of our urban population) leaves no margin 
at all, or practically none, for savings of 
any sort. 

We know, too, that the increase in our 
national wealth has been in part made 
possible by developments which render the 
position of the older person more insecure. 
The shift from an agricultural to an indus- 
trial economy has made the older person 
a less desirable member of the average 
family group; for often he can no longer 
make even a small economic contribution 
to the welfare of the family, whereas 
formerly he would have done odd jobs or 
“helped around the farm.” Urban housing 
facilities frequently afford no space for 
the older person to live with the younger 
generation. Our amazing American pro- 
ductivity is partly based upon a high de- 
gree of mobility of our working popula- 
tion. But one of the consequences of ge- 
ographical separation of families is an 
inevitable weakening of family ties and of 
the sense of mutual family responsibility. 
Again, our generation has seen a vast 
increase in emphasis upon the responsi- 
bilities of parents toward children. It is 
becoming more and more difficult for the 
average adult couple to give their children 
the economic advantages which our so- 
ciety considers normal or proper and also 
to take over the responsibility for main- 
taining indigent parents. 


Frxatsx, our analytical minds tell us, 
or should tell us, that our society counte- 
nances, and indeed highly approves of, a 
social institution which exerts a powerful 


counter-influence against the motives 
which lead the individual to save for his 
own old age. The institution of adver- 
tising, while it undoubtedly performs use- 
ful economic functions, has equally cer- 
tainly created a problem in social security. 
To the extent that the individual is urged 
through every possible avenue to spend 
in order to raise his current standard of 
living, his willingness to save in the 
present for the protection of his future is 
correspondingly weakened. 

For all of these reasons, although the 
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unthinking might argue that public social 
security programs are not necessary in 
view of our increasing national wealth, 
I should expect university women to 
realize that increased social provision is 
part of the price we have to pay for what 
are otherwise advantageous economic de- 
velopments. 


Tue importance of distinguishing be- 
tween major objectives and the specific 
methods utilized to attain them in the light 
of changing technological conditions can be 
illustrated in the field of health. At one 
time it probably was possible in this area 
tc satisfy both our third and our second 
major social values — availability to all 
people of existing knowledge and re- 
sources, and a minimum of interference 
with the freedom of the individual. In 
earlier days, when medical science was 
relatively undeveloped and involved the 
use of simple supplies and equipment, 
the average person was probably able to 
purchase from his own resources as good 
medical care as was generally available. 
Yet even one hundred years ago some 
departures had to be made from the 
second component in our set of social 
values. Even then it was recognized that 
the cost of maintaining people in institu- 
tions for the insane was beyond the reach 
of some members of the population, and 
that since it was desirable in the common 
interest for these people not to be at large, 
it was necessary to exercise coercion on the 
rest of the community to pay taxes for 
their maintenance in state hospitals. 
Today, technological developments pre- 
sent us with an entirely different situation. 
Medical knowledge is now so vast that 
the training of effective practitioners has 
become a lengthy and expensive process 
involving, inevitably, higher fees. Proper 
medical treatment now calls for the es- 
tablishment of vast institutions equipped 
with complicated apparatus and serviced 
by highly skilled technicians; and many of 
the drugs essential for good medical care, 
as judged by modern standards, are costly 
in the extreme. This has created a new 
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situation which did not exist before med- 
ical facilities became so highly developed; 
namely, the tendency of doctors to group 
themselves around those areas where the 
best medical institutions and facilities are 
to be found. As a result, access to good 
standard medical care today is apt to be 
beyond the reach of a very large propor- 
tion of the American people. 

Here is a situation in which purely 
technological change means that we can 
no longer attain the values to which we 
attach importance by the techniques that 
have been used in the past. I am not sug- 
gesting that there is any simple or easy 
answer to this problem. What I am sug- 
gesting is that we, as trained university 
women, can no longer assume that our 
objective of equality of access to the 
general advantages of our society can be 
assured in the field of health by the old 
method of leaving it to each individual 
to buy the medical care that he can afford. 


I HAVE said that university women, be- 
cause of their special training, have a 
responsibility not to be led away by catch- 
words or shibboleths, that we must be 
analytical and precise. It is not for us to 
dismiss any specific proposal merely on 
the ground that it involves “‘ government 
intervention,” “federal bureaucracy,” or 
“socialized medicine.” Rather, we have a 
responsibility to inform ourselves re- 
garding purely factual, specific points 
when any proposal is laid before us. We 
must ask what is the problem, or if you 
like, does a problem exist? Is this proposal 
the best way of meeting the problem, or 
the only way? What precisely do I object 
to in the proposal under consideration? 
Here again, I can illustrate what I have 
in mind by taking for example that mys- 
terious entity known as “socialized medi- 
cine.” It is not enough for us to reject 
with the glib phrase, “socialized medi- 
cine,” every proposal that involves public 
participation in the medical field. We must 
first satisfy ourselves whether or not all 
Americans get the desirable minimum of 
medical care. We have too a responsibility 
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HAS AAUW A SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY? 


to be very clear as to precisely what we 
mean by and dislike in “‘socialized medi- 
cine.” Are we thinking of state medicine 
proper (as the British have now adopted 
it), or health insurance (as the British 
had it before 1946 or as the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell bill proposed), or federal 
aid to the states for the development of 
clinics formothersand children? If weobject 
in principle to the government’s takingover 
the supply and organization of medical 
service, then should we not logically also 
oppose state and municipal hospitals for 
the insane or for the tubercular? Should 
we not, on this ground, oppose the whole 
program of medical and psychiatric care 
for veterans, since this is a 100 per cent 
public program of medickl care? If what 
we object to in “socialized medicine” is 
the fact that doctors will not be remu- 
nerated on a fee-for-service basis (i.e., 
strictly in accord with the application of 
the profit motive), then we should ask our- 
selves why we find this so offensive. 

If the answer is that elimination of the 
profit motive will lead to a deterioration 
in the quality of medical care, then I sug- 
gest that we should try to find out why it 
is that some of our great medical institu- 
tions, such as the Mayo Clinic, appear to 
operate successfully by remunerating pro- 
fessional men on a salary basis. We might 
also ask why we are ready to countenance 
a departure from the fee-for-service in the 
field of education when we reject such de- 
partures in the medical field. 

Here again let me say that I do not 
mean to suggest that there is any easy 
or obvious answer, or that any one of the 
proposals already made offers an ideal 
solution. I do believe, however, that we 
can contribute toward the finding of a 
solution only if we are clear as to exactly 
what we object to in the proposals we 
reject, and if we then bend our minds to 
seeking to remedy these specific defici- 
encies, instead of ruling out a whole set 
of proposals by reference to some emo- 
tional catchword. If we have satisfied our- 
selves that a problem exists, we can hardly 
evade the responsibility of seeking a bet- 


ter solution than the one that we have re- 
jected. 


Tus brings me to the last of the responsi- 
bilities I have named. As educated women 
we must have the honesty constantly to 
check our actual decisions on specific is- 
sues against the broad principles to which 
we give lip service; and where there is an 
inconsistency, we must have the courage 
to reformulate the broad principle if we 
insist on adhering to the specific decision. 

If we decide, for example, that to en- 
sure a minimum of economic security to 
all Americans would require a degree of 
federal power which would threaten demo- 
cratic self-government, or that assurance 
of adequate medical care to all would 
inevitably limit to a dangerous degree 
the freedom of the individual (whether 
doctor, patient, or taxpayer), we must 
have the courage to reformulate the third 
item in our creed. To the statement that 
we believe it is desirable to make availa- 
ble to the largest possible numbers of our 
people the economic and cultural advan- 
tages of contemporary American life, we 
must then add the words “except for those 
in the lower income groups or those who 
live in rural areas.” 

In other fields, too, we may find that 
our decisions on concrete issues compel 
us, if we are intellectually honest, to add 
to the second item of our creed (relating 
to the exercise of individual freedoms) the 
words “except for people of certain races 
or creeds.” Or, if we believe that not 
merely progressive, but even confiscatory 
taxation should be applied to people in 
the upper income brackets, we ought 
logically to qualify our stated belief in al- 
lowing individuals the maximum of free- 
dom for their inventive and productive 
capacities by saying “except for people 
with incomes over $25,000 a year.” 

These reformulations are not so inspiring 
or so satisfying to the soul as the originals. 
But we owe it to ourselves, and to the 
society which has given us the privilege 
of higher education, to admit where we 
draw the line in applying our principles. 
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For the fact is, of course, that no one of 
the three elements in the social philosophy 
I have outlined is entirely consistent 
with the other two. In practice we all trim 
our principles here and there. And where 
we find a conflict between our major ob- 
jectives we all have our own priorities as 
to which shall prevail. Given our contem- 
porary economic and social institutions, 
we cannot assure enjoyment of America’s 
economic potentialities to all without in- 


fringing to some extent on the liberty of 
each to do as he likes. We may agree on 
public health controls, traffic regulations, 
and the like, but beyond this we draw the 
line at different points. 

I believe that the more frankly we state 
the points at which we qualify the broad 
basic principles, the more we can help 
each other to achieve that most difficult 
of all objectives, the formulation of an 
agreed, self-consistent social philosophy. 


Civilization Needs Friends 


Civilization has few friends. Nobody cares ag- 
gressively about its continuance. It is accepted 
casually, like the air we breathe and the rhythm of 
the heart. But can we longer leave it safely to 
chance, or to the whims and winds of automatic 
biological evolution? Civilization needs friends; it 
needs planning and thoughtful action, or it will 
recede from under those animals it has helped to 
make glorious, leaving their cultures wrecked, per- 
haps even leaving the species headed for savagery, 
weakness, and the fossil-loving rocks. 
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Women in the new Japan 


The Japanese university women undertake a pioneering task 


BY LULU HOLMES 


THE amazing emergence from feudalism 
accomplished by Japan in the short space 
of seventy-five years was, before the war, 
a source of wonderment to the compara- 
tively few people in the Western world 
who were informed about the Orient. 
Since the war has focused world attention 
upon Japan, a more careful examination 
of the actual degree of modernization in 
that country has been demanded by a 
much larger group of newly interested citi- 
zens from other countries. More than that, 
the defeat of their supposedly invincible 
forces in war has roused the better edu- 
cated Japanese to a wholesome spirit of 
self-analysis regarding conditions in their 
country, and many interesting facts have 
come to light. 

It is not surprising that a completely 
modern state could not come into being 
in the comparatively short time since 
Perry’s visit to Japan, but it is interesting 
to note the areas in which progress has 
been greatest, as well as those in which 





Lulu Holmes, on leave from her post as dean 
of women at the State College of Washington, 
is adviser on women’s education to the Supreme 
Commander of the Allied Powers in Tokyo. An 
active AAUW member (former fellowship chair- 
man for the North Pacific Unit and member of 
the national Committee on Membership and 
Standards) she has been able to contribute to the 
young Japanese association of college women 
from her own experience, and has also supplied 
AAUW handbooks, study guides, and other 
publications to give much-needed help in or- 
ganization, program planning, etc. 


it has lagged. There is no possibility of an 
exhaustive analysis in one brief article. 
The area in which readers of the JouRNAL 
are probably most interested is the posi- 
tion which Japanese women have achieved 
in their society — and a very significant 
point it is too, for women’s position in 
any state has long been considered one 
important indication of the degree of 
civilization of that society. 


Many Japanese leaders, both men and 
women, are now frank to admit that one 
point at which feudalism had not given 
way very far in prewar Japan was in the 
position granted to Japanese women. 
Chinese Buddhism and Confucianism and 
German educational patterns had com- 
bined to keep alive the old family system 
and the superiority of the male sex. 
The Onna-daigaku, a huge compendium 
of all knowledge useful to a bride — 
covering everything from recipes to the 
amenities for propitiating husband and 
mother-in-law — still dominates each new 
home in spirit if not in fact. Even the 
traditional bridal costume, with headdress 
swathed in pale pink silk to cover the 
“horns of jealousy” which might mar her 
marriage, is a minimum necessity for all 
brides save the very few who have become 
quite western in their tastes. To be a good 
wife and good mother is the summum 
bonum for every Japanese woman, and 
her success is measured by the day-long 
hours spent in feudal methods of house- 
keeping and constant attendance upon her 
many children. 
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These conditions exist in spite of the 
fact that for sixty years or more Japanese 
women may be said to have had an educa- 
tion, and in spite of a women’s movement 
active for more than twenty-five years. 
The leaders of this movement were for the 
most part those few Japanese women who 
had been educated in the West or had 
traveled there. They were excellent lead- 
ers, and they were making progress be- 
fore the war, but they were too few to stir 
deeply the lethargy of the mass of the 
women and to break the grip of the feudal- 
minded men in the government and, more 
important, in the homes. Had the war not 
come, in the course of long years they 
would have succeeded, as women in other 
countries have succeeded in varying de- 
grees, in achieving some measure of 
equality of the sexes. 

But the war did come, and as a result 
of it the New Constitution. Thereby was 
created one of the anomalies of history 
a state much more modern than most 
of its citizens had yet dreamed of, or ever 
expected to have. Only in the minds of the 
leaders is it actually understood. So it 
has now become their task not to con- 
tinue to fight for new freedoms, but to 
educate their countrymen to employ wisely 
the new freedoms recently become theirs. 


Tus is particularly true in regard to 
Japanese women. Their education is pred- 
icated upon the supposition that the in- 
feriority of the female mind becomes em- 
barrassingly apparent at about the fifth 
grade. Girls were separated from boys 
after the first six compulsory years of edu- 
cation, and thereafter, if they went to 
school at all, their texts and their curricula 
were intended to fit them only for house- 
keeping and baby-tending, and the “cul- 
tural arts” of tea ceremony and flower 
arrangement. 

To be sure, some private girls high 
schools, particularly the mission schools, 
set themselves a much higher standard, 
and a few higher schools for women could 
be compared favorably with good liberal 
arts colleges at our junior college level. 
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The Japanese university system, pat- 
terned after the German and the French, 
was accessible to only a few men and to 
almost no women. In 1946, women consti- 
tuted .1 percent of the graduates of uni- 
versities. Women fared better at the 
higher school (approximately junior col- 
lege) level; 17 percent of the total there 
were gers. In the teacher-training schools, 
also at that level, only 6 percent of the 
graduates were women. 


To TRAIN the young people of Japan for 
their new responsibilities as citizens in a 
democracy, without discrimination based 
on race, creed, or sex, as provided in the 
New Constitution, has become the post- 
war task of the Ministry of Education 
and the educators of the country. Briefly, 
these measures have been taken. Com- 
pulsory, free education for both boys and 
girls for the first nine grades has been 
adopted. This covers the elementary (six 
years) and lower secondary (three years) 
units. The upper secondary (three years), 
while not yet free, has a flexible curriculum 
which can be adjusted to the needs of the 
individual student, either for college pre- 
paratory work or for vocational training. 
At all these levels, curricula and texts will 
be the same for boys and for girls, with 
great emphasis on the social studies and 
the national language. 

In the past the mass of Japanese people 
have had little opportunity to learn about 
the forces motivating their own society, 
practically no opportunity to learn any- 
thing about the rest of the world and their 
relation to it. Their own language is 90 
difficult that they need more time for its 
mastery than has been spent upon it in 
the lower schools heretofore. 

Coeducation has been adopted “in 
principle” at all school levels, though 
it will be some time before it is really ac: 
cepted by the public above the first nine 
years. The prejudice against educating 
boys and girls together is deeply im 
bedded in the old family system of primo 
geniture and inheritance of property. The 
new Civil Code does away with these sys 
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tems, and the alarm over coeducation is 
bound to recede as the new legal pattern 
becomes established. 

The need to prepare a larger and better 
trained leadership for the nation has been 
met by the creation of a new four-year 
undergraduate college or university, built 
directly upon the twelve grades of pre- 
paratory schools. This means that the 
present universities, which have spanned 
the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth 
years of schooling, must add two prepara- 
tory years, and count their last year a 
graduate year. But more important, 
this change enables many of the best 
higher schools, which have covered the 
twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth years, 
to drop their first year and add two more 
years to attain the new university level. 
This is the quickest and most practical 
way to increase opportunities for univer- 
sity education, especially for women. 


Laws have been passed making it pos- 
sible for women to enter men’s universi- 
ties, but actually this is not practicable. 
These institutions are badly crowded, 
they take no responsibility for the welfare 
of their students in any way, and they 
offer very few courses practical for the 
professional training of women. So the 
most immediate way to offer university 
education to women is to raise some of the 
best of the present women’s higher schools 
to four-year college level. (It should be 
understood that the word university 
means an educational institution covering 
the thirteenth to sixteenth years, regard- 
less of its administrative pattern.) This 
process is well under way, and it is ex- 
pected that there may be a few women’s 
universities authorized by April 1948, the 
beginning of the next school year. 

The machinery for assuring high stand- 
ards for the new universities, and for 
wresting the control of their standards 
from despotic and bureaucratic domina- 
tion by the Ministry of Education, all 
had to be set up from the beginning. 
This has been accomplished through the 
organization of a University Accreditation 
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Association composed of present universi- 
ties, which has spent the past year setting 
up the minimum standards for the new 
universities. 

For the universities themselves to have 
any responsibility in this matter is so 
startlingly new, both to the universities 
and to the Ministry of Education, that 
the response has been slow, but the uni- 
versity representatives have gradually 
gained confidence and they are doing ex- 
cellent work. They have arrived at a uni- 
form system of credit evaluation for uni- 
versity work; they have set the number 
of credits required for a degree. Most 
important of all, they have established a 
30 percent to 40 percent general educa- 
tion requirement for any course, thus 
modifying the narrowly specialized train- 
ing of the old universities. These, plus rea- 
sonable and flexible standards with regard 
to faculty, equipment, library, etc., form 
the basis for a thorough analysis and con- 
tinuing study of good higher education 
practices. 


Bor so far as women’s education for their 
new citizenship is concerned, there is yet 
much work to be done. For the Japanese 
public, the Japanese parents, the Japanese 
girls themselves, still need to be convinced 
of the desirability of more education for 
women. They need to understand the big- 
ger concept of “good wife and good 
mother,” the integration of the home with 
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the community and the state. They need 
to realize the importance of the sense of 
security and mental independence enjoyed 
by women who are trained to care for 
themselves should the necessity arise. 
They need to learn of the many interesting 
professions which women can undertake 
and to create a public demand for such 
professional services. They need to accept 
the fact that the women of Japan will 
cast the majority of the votes in this coun- 
try for many years to come and that they 
must be prepared to vote intelligently. 
And so it has seemed best for those women 
who have the finest education so far avail- 
able to their sex in Japan to band together 
with the avowed objective of building a 
public opinion in favor of more education 
for more women in this country. 


Tae Japanese College Alumnae Associa- 
tion (Daigaku Fujin Kyokai) has been 
in process of organization during the past 
year under the leadership of a_ small 
group of Tokyo women who had studied 
abroad. They have given of themselves to 
the task selflessly, and as a result the or- 
ganization has made phenomenal progress. 
In so far as feasible, the plan of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women 
has been followed, and requirements of the 
International Federation of University 
Women have been met. The membership 
is confined to women graduates of uni- 
versities approved by IFUW, of present 
Japanese universities, and of a carefully 
selected group of women’s higher schools 
which will most quickly be able to make 
the change to university level. Foreign 
women meeting these membership re- 
quirements will ultimately be admitted 
to associate membership, after the or- 
ganization is firmly established under 
Japanese leadership. 

The first seven branches met in To- 
kyo last May and adopted a national 
constitution, elected national officers, and 
determined standards for starting new 
branches. Then they set up the national 
study program for their first year. It must 
be kept in mind that this organization is 
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working under conditions similar to those 
faced by AAUW sixty-five years ago. 
There is no paid secretariat to get together 
study materials. The leadership in the 
local branches is potentially strong, but 
quite inexperienced in the business of 
initiating and carrying out their own pro- 
grams. For the past ten years, all women’s 
organizations have been directed by the 
government for the sole purpose of carry- 
ing on a successful war. And so the ma- 
chinery of developing a national study pro- 
gram had to be set up as simply as possible. 

It is agreed that the first obligation of 
the Association is to inform its members 
of all the new education plans for the coun- 
try, particularly as they affect women’s 
education. Their next obligation is to in- 
form their communities. Each of the origi- 
nal branches volunteered to gather all data 
available on one important phase of the 
new education plans and to work out sug- 
gestions for using the material in the 
branch and in the community. Each 
branch is sending its material by a given 
date to the national program committee, 
where it will be reviewed and mimeo- 
graphed and sent out to all branches. 
This, in the face of the paper shortage 
and the lack of funds for paid clerical 
help, will be no small task. The branches 
then will devote one of their general 
monthly meetings to each project of the 
national program. 


Tre idea of the organization has taken 
hold all over Japan. Sixteen branches have 
been approved by the national board, and 
several more are clamoring for recognition. 
Some one of the national board members 
tries to visit each new branch to be sure 
that the work of the organization is un- 
derstood and accepted as a real challenge 
not to be treated lightly. Some of the ini- 
tial enthusiasm of the members is bound 
to dwindle when it is understood that this 
is not a lecture-and-afternoon-tea kind of 
organization. Those hardy souls who re- 
main to do the work will join the pioneer 
heroines of the new women’s frontier 1 
Japan. 
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If Daigaku Fujin Kyokai becomes the 
great force in Japan that its predecessors 
in other countries of the world are now, 
much credit will be due to its founders, 
those graduates of Wellesley and Bryn 
Mawr and Mills College and the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, and of the University of 
British Columbia and Cambridge and Ox- 
ford and Radcliffe and Columbia, who 
caught the vision of women’s freedom and 
independence during their years in our 
part of the world. But more than that, 
they also caught in their college life in the 
West, the spirit of responsibility of the 
more fortunate for those who are less for- 
tunate, which is inherent in a democratic 
society. The assistance which all of them 
received in scholarship aid from interested 


friends in the West will be multiplied be- 
yond measure in helping to bring to the 
women of a whole nation privileges and 
opportunities comparable to those which 
are already accepted facts in many other 
parts of the world. 

It is not inconceivable that if Japan 
actually becomes a democratic state it will 
be due in large measure to the efforts of 
the women of this land, for they have 
everything to gain and nothing to lose in 
the new venture. And it may be more im- 
portant than we now know that Japan 
shall become an enlightened democracy, 
dedicated to leadership for peace in the 
world. Bread cast upon the waters of a 
troubled world — may there be much 
more of it in the crucial years ahead! 


Liberty 


The spirit of liberty is the spirit which is not too 
sure it is right. The spirit of liberty is the spirit 
which seeks to understand the minds of other men 


and women. 


— Learned Hand 
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WOMEN ean stop inflation 


BY DAVID CUSHMAN COYLE 


WomeEN do most of the buying of ordinary 
consumer’s goods in this country, and 
they control nearly all the rest. Few men 
buy a house or a car if the wife says the 
old one is all right for her. Economists can 
study the market in theory, but when they 
want to go fact-finding about what the 
market is in practice, they take their ques- 
tionnaires and ask the women. 

Prices depend mainly on supply and de- 
mand. Men do most of the supply, in- 
cluding various tricks for holding up the 
price by monopoly; and women control 
the demand, to the extent that each 
woman is able to say yes or no about 
spending her money. 

Last year, consumers who were in a 
position to buy or hold off saved a total 
of eleven billion dollars out of a total in- 
come after taxes of 175 billion —a bit 
over 6 percent. This is net, over and above 
what people drew out of savings banks or 
E bonds. Most of this saving was done by 
women, and the meaning of it is impor- 
tant. With all the E bonds and other sav- 
ings left over from the war, the American 
people could easily have spent 200 billion 
instead of only 164, and if they had, the 
roof would have blown off. It is fair to say 
that the good sense and moderation of 
American women is the main cause of the 
surprising way.the boom and bust have 


Well known writer on economic subjects and 
consulting engineer, David Cushman Coyle 
worked with the British Ministry of Information 
and Office of War Information in London during 
the war. 
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been postponed. The experts, in and out- 
side the government, talked about disas- 
ter. Their predictions of disaster were 
reasonable, assuming that people would 
be as heedless as they were after the First 
World War. But apparently enough peo- 
ple paid attention to falsify their predic- 
tions, so far. 

So far so good, but not quite good 
enough. If you had saved about twice as 
much last year, the cost of living would 
not have gone up, and the bust would be 
put off so far that we might hope to put it 
off indefinitely. You almost did it, and 
therefore your buying policies for 1948 
are so important they are worth some seri- 
ous thought in relation to national se- 
curity. 

The women who can do the saving and 
who therefore are directly responsible 
for prices, are of course only those who 
have some margin between necessity and 
wants. No one can fairly ask for less spend- 
ing among low-income people who have 
never had a chance to buy decent food, 
clothes, or furniture till now, or GI’s set- 
ting up a new home, or farm women whose 
clothes closets, after long years of low 
farm prices, are empty. The responsibility 
rests squarely on the upper 20 percent, 
which includes most of the women who 
belong to the great national women’s 
organizations. In money, the top 20 per- 
cent means a family income of $5,000 
or better, or for a single person, a salary 
of $2,500 or more. Or, equally impor- 
tant, it means already having enough 
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clothes to get by, a fairly decent place to 
live, or a car that will run even if it is a bit 
dented. 

If you have a stock of clothes and furni- 
ture, your margin of choice is defined by 
how you feel. The ideu that everything 
must be spic-and-span, convenient, and 
up-to-date in style, gives you no margin 
unless you have an income far above the 
average even in the top 20 percent. But if 
you would rather make do with what you 
have than pay an outrageous price, you 
have a margin accordingly. 

A good way to have a margin for saving 
is to think about England. In England 
the comfortable classes know all about 
“austerity,” which means going shabby 
for their country. They make do and 
mend, wear shabby clothes, eat monoto- 
nous food, lay up the car, let the Scotch 
whiskey be sold abroad, and live in old 
houses. No such extremes of austerity are 
called for in America, but this country is a 
bit soft, as shown by our price inflation. A 
little more toughness would put the 
United States in perfect trim to handle the 
Marshall Plan abroad and the danger 
of a depression at home. The popularity 
of tax reduction in the upper brackets is a 
symptom of our flabbiness. But if the 
women who have a margin of money and 
supplies will recognize the responsibility 
that goes with it, we may overcome tax 
reduction by turning the tax savings back 
into the savings account instead of letting 
them be spent. 

But how can one or two percent — 
perhaps a million women out of fifty 
million — have any noticeable effect on 
prices? You feel like a small unit in the 
crowd in a big department store. There 
are two reasons why your personal spend- 
ing policy is important. One is that in 
many lines the difference between the sup- 
ply and the demand is only a few percent. 

Ifa few people are on the waiting list for 
cars, there is a chance for a black market. 
Ifa few cars are waiting for customers, 
the price will not run up, and may even 
begin to shade off. There are enough 
women who could afford a new car, but 


could make the old one do, to determine 
the market for everyone else, according 
to whether they decide to buy or to wait. 

The other reason your personal price 
policy is important is that you have 
some effect on style and social pressures. 
If you don’t feel that you have to spruce 
up, you reduce the pressure on other 
women in the same street or the same of- 
fice who may be much worse put to it to 
meet expenses than you are. Some of them 
will be glad enough of an excuse to do 
without the latest thing till prices are bet- 
ter, if you are not pushing the pace. 

It is not likely that a few articles in 
women’s magazines will persuade enough 
to take up austerity this year, to bring 
consumer prices under complete control. 
Everything the government can do to 
keep up tax revenues, hold down expenses, 
control bank-credit inflation, and dis- 
courage installment buying will probably 
be needed, and even price controls may be 
necessary too. But Congress is not in the 
mood, and every little helps. Every small 
saving that women as customers are able 
to make will take that much pressure off 
the government. 

Just what to do? There are several 
points that are worth suggesting. The 
need to save food has been fairly well 
publicized. The main features are: don’t 
buy anything and throw it away. Use up 
stale bread. Eat potatoes instead of bread. 
Never eat just to pass the time or because 
you are bored. Also, note that fish don’t 
eat wheat. 

Steel, especially sheet steel, is scarce. 
Steel is the backbone of American industry 
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and steel is needed to set Europe on its 
feet. Therefore don’t buy any large ar- 
ticles made of steel if you can get along 
without. This means cars, refrigerators, 
and some kinds of furniture. 

If you can get along with your present 
living quarters, the veterans and many 
others will owe you a debt of thanks if you 
stay put. Incidentally, if you can make 
your family happy where you are, and 
wait for that new house until 1950 or so, 
you won’t get an engraved vote of thanks 
from the veterans, but you may get a 
house for a few thousand less than it 
would cost now. 

It’s worth while to put off any kind of 
repairs to your house that can be put off 
this year without serious loss or deteriora- 
tion. 

The “new look” may not actually have 
been invented by Communist plotters in 
Paris, but its general effect is of course to 
weaken all the democratic countries by 
making inflation harder to resist. If your 
menfolk, as is more than likely, despise it 
anyway, and if your social or business 
position will allow, you can help de- 
mocracy by having no part in it. 

On the other hand, note the remarkable 
fact that American imports are running 
at less than half our exports, which is the 
reason why we have to put up money for 
the Marshall Plan, and also is why we 
have to say goodbye to so much of what 
we lend abroad. If you have to buy pres- 
ents or other luxuries, you will not add to 
inflation provided you buy imported 
goods. The import cost of French perfume 
all goes to help pay back our loans to 
France; British cloth helps to pay the 
British Loan. If you like a British movie, 
tell all your friends, for all the royalties 
go on the Loan, and therefore are a net 
profit to the American taxpayer. Spending 
money for imported goods is about as 
patriotic as saving it, since whatever our 
foreign friends can earn they won’t have 
to borrow. 

As for your savings, the best use for 
them at present is to buy U. S. govern- 
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ment bonds. The government is not spend- 
ing all the money it receives, and the 
surplus money is all retired. Any process 
that takes money and hides it in the tea- 
pot on the mantel helps to reduce infla- 
tion, and that is what a national budget 
surplus does. Every additional dollar the 
government can borrow, as well as its tax 
surplus, is laid away and goes out of cir- 
culation. The effect is to cut down the 
money inflation and take the steam out 
of price inflation. During the war, taxes 
and sale of E bonds weren’t enough to pay 
the cost of the war; the government had to 
print money to cover the rest of it. Hence 
the present inflationary pressure on prices. 
That is why we need high taxes and more 
borrowing, until that inflated money is 
brought down to normal. Your patriotic 
virtue in buying more E bonds will be re- 
warded later on, if we get prices down. 

Finally, suppose that with your help, 
and such action as the government is able 
to take, we do stop the inflation. Then 
what? Prices may start to slip. In January 
this year some firms were advertizing 
sales, indicating that not all lines of goods 
were pointing upward. In February, grain 
and meat prices took a tumble on the 
big exchanges. Later, prices all along the 
line may turn down. Then the other kind 
of danger will lie ahead —a_ sudden 
plunge that will make the stores cancel 
orders, factories shut down, and unem- 
ployed workers tighten their belts. Then 
will be the time for the upper 20 percent, 
who have saved money during the boom, 
to go in and spend. Cash the E bonds, pull 
the savings out of the bank, buy the new 
house and car, spruce up the furniture, 
and let the money flow. If you do, the drop 
will be only a recession to correct inflated 
prices, not a depression to weaken the 
country. 

But that is not for now, that is for 
later. The principle is simple: saving 
cures inflation, spending cures depression. 
Whatever you can do to save and spend 
at the right times, your government will 
not have to do for you. 
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UNESCO 


builds on a year’s experience 


Notes from the second annual 


BY HELEN C. WHITE 


There is no need for me to explain to the 
readers of this JouURNAL what Unesco is 
or does. From the very first discussions of 
the possibility of an international organi- 
zation for intellectual cooperation, the 
AAUW has enthusiastically supported the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization. And quite 
rightly. For it is in essence an extension of 
the work which we have been trying so 
long to do in our own Association and in 
the International Federation of University 
Women. It is the great opportunity for all 
of us who believe in the power of the things 
of the mind to take our part in what the 
Preamble to the Constitution of Unesco 
describes as the construction of “the 
defences of peace.” This is quite literally 
“where we come in.” 

To assess the progress of Unesco fairly 
we should remember that it has been in 
existence only a year. And we should 
remember the character of that year, a 


Helen C. White, past president of AAUW and 
professor of English at the University of Wis- 
consin, was one of the five official delegates of the 
United States to the second annual conference of 
Unesco in Mexico City last November. Dr. White 
has been in on the formulation of Unesco's pro- 
gram from the start, having served as adviser in 
letters and philosophy to the Preparatory Com- 
mission of Unesco which met in London in July 
1946, Esther Caukin Brunauer, former AAUW 
International Relations Associate and also a 
former AAUW fellow, was the official U.S. 
representative on the Preparatory Commission, 
sé is now assistant director for policy liaison of 
— Relations Staff in the Department of 
State, 


conference in Mexico City 


year of continuing physical and psycho- 
logical crisis over a good part of the 
world. It has been a very hard year in 
which to get anything done, to say noth- 
ing of getting a world-wide organization 
under way. That the achievement of that 
year should be viewed critically is appro- 
priate to the nature of the undertaking, 
for only high standards are stimulating to 
an intellectual enterprise. 


Achievements — and difficulties 


But for all its shortcomings the achieve- 
ment of this first year, as presented at 
Unesco’s second annual conference in 
Mexico City in November, was impres- 
sive. A secretariat had been assembled 
and installed at the headquarters in Paris; 
various relations with existing bodies and 
institutions, international and national, 
governmental and private, had been 
undertaken and were in process of being 
worked out. A large and varied program of 
activities combining both emergency and 
long-time interests had been inaugur- 
ated. 

Certain difficulties had likewise become 
apparent. The staff in Paris was very un- 
evenly representative of the various re- 
gions of the earth. This was, under the 
circumstances, all but inevitable; yet 
clearly an effort must be made to achieve 
a more equitable distribution. There was 
the problem of quality, too. Anyone fa- 
miliar with an institution like a university 
knows that it takes time to assemble a 
staff of experts in any field. 
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But the gravest problem was that of 
program. In a sense our difficulties arose 
out of our success. The experts of the 
world in the various fields of intellectual 
activity had been invited to send in sug- 
gestions for the program of Unesco, and 
they had done so, enthusiastically. From 
the beginning the problem was an embar- 
rassment of riches. And this embarrass- 
ment was not relieved when the budget 
was settled for the first year at a figure 
(six million dollars) which could be justi- 
fied by various political and administra- 
tive considerations, but was clearly too 
small for the projected program. 

The repeated question of the first year, 
“Just what is Unesco doing?” under- 
scored what the Preparatory Commission 
for Unesco had realized all along, — that 
by its program Unesco would stand or fall. 
That the program should be definite and 
understandable, and that it should yield 
evidence of demonstrable short-term prog- 
ress as well as promise of long-time 
achievement, was essential if Unesco was 
to justify the hopes it had raised, and 
command the public confidence upon 
which its future support depended. 


Shaping a practicable program 


The first task which faced the Second 
Annual Conference was, therefore, the 
revaluation of the program. There were 
in thatyprogram very few if any projects 
which could not be justified on the score 
of their potential contribution to the ad- 
vancement of knowledge and the promo- 
tion of human welfare. But it was quite 
clear that they could not all be adequately 
handled on any budget that was likely to 
be approved for 1948. 

It was obviously not going to be easy to 
eliminate any of the projects already on 
the program, as anyone who knows any- 
thing about college catalogues will readily 
understand. But it was possible to rede- 
fine and to limit and make specific certain 
rather large and general undertakings. 
Above all it was necessary to establish 
priorities among approved projects so that 
administrators, operating as always in the 
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middle ground between the desirable and 
the feasible, would know where to begin 
and where to allot very definitely limited 
resources of time and personnel. 

This revaluation of the program was 
resolutely undertaken in Mexico City, 
and, I think everyone who was there will 
agree, successfully accomplished. The pro- 
gram for 1948 is a much more precise and 
practicable affair than that of 1947, and 
yet it is not inferior in scope and imagina- 
tion, as will readily be seen if we take a 
look at some of its most dramatic items, 
















Reconstruction, and beginnings 


Taking first the Educational Recon- 
struction and Rehabilitation project, it 
will be remembered that one of the main- 
springs of the formation of Unesco was 
the desperate need of the war-devastated 
countries for help in the reconstruction of 
the physical facilities of their cultural life 
and the restoration to functioning capac- 
ity of the personnel needed to man those 
institutions. There were those who felt 
that a large share of the available re- 
sources of Unesco should go directly to 
that work of reconstruction and rehabili- 
tation. But the view prevailed that a 
small section of Unesco’s budget should 
be used to survey needs and to stimulate 
donations, mainly from private sources, 
to meet those needs. 

The event has justified the wisdom of 
that decision. In the last year the Ameri- 
can people alone have contributed more 
than eighty millions of dollars to interna- 
tional educational reconstruction, more 
than a dozen times the entire 1947 budget 
of Unesco. And certain other countries, 
notably Canada, have contributed sub- 
stantially in proportion to their popula- 
tion and resources. In that roster of gifts 
none is more impressive for extent or 
significance than the International Study 
Grants of the AAUW. 

But in all our preoccupation with the 
plight of the war-devastated countries, 
the delegates were not allowed to forget 
that there are very considerable sections 
of the world which never had much of the 
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resources of modern civilization to begin 
with. It is not the destroyed schools which 
trouble them, but the schools that have 
never been built. That is one of the most 
important things that we of the so-called 
advanced countries learned at Mexico 
City. The so-called backward countries 
which we have too often forgotten or 
simply taken for granted refuse to be for- 
gotten or taken for granted any longer. 
They want to catch up with the proces- 
sion of civilization, and they are demand- 
ing our help. 

That is the meaning of the projects for 
Fundamental Education and for Con- 
sultative Education Missions in the Edu- 
cation section of the Unesco program. It is 
the meaning, too, of the Field Science 
Cooperation Otfices in the Natural Sci- 
ences section. The industrially less ad- 
vanced peoples of the world are looking 
to Unesco for the technical advice and 
instruction which they need, and which we 
have. There are some things that grow by 
being shared, and knowledge is one of 
those things. We shall all be richer for our 
contribution to such projects. 


Cifts of the mind 


Illiteracy is one of the foes against which 
Unesco is marshaling its peaceful forces. 
But we must never forget that it was not 
the illiterates of the earth who precipi- 
tated the two world wars. The gifts of the 
mind like the gifts of the earth can be 
used for either good or evil. The Human 
and Social Relations section is undertak- 
ing a great study of the tensions between 
groups of men which, if not the immediate 
cause of wars, lead ultimately to the crea- 
tion of the climate in which the seeds of 
war sprout. 

The Philosophy and Humanities section 
is proceeding with the completion of a 
volume which will make available the 
thinking of many of the world’s leading 
philosophers on the very timely subject of 
Human Rights. The Arts and Letters sec- 
tion is encouraging a new emphasis on the 
arts in educational curricula. And the 
project for translations of the literary 
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treasures of the world, both classic and 
contemporary, however academic it may 
at first sight seem, offers one of the most 
practical means of promoting that meeting 
of men’s minds that is the basic objective 
of Unesco. 


Exchange of persons 


An even more direct and immediate 
contact between persons is promoted in 
other sections of the Unesco program. The 
Exchange of Persons project, for instance, 
serves all the various sections of Unesco’s 
activities. The Grants-in-Aid to bring sci- 
entists from various parts of the world to 
international scientific gatherings is a 
more specialized but most important ex- 
ample. Still another is the series of Educa- 
tional Seminars pioneered by Howard 
Wilson’s seminar at Sévres last summer. 


Reaching the people 


All of these activities suggest a preoccu- 
pation with the expert. How about the 
general public? Unesco is an organization 
of governments, it is true, but everyone 
concerned with Unesco recognizes that its 
actual effectiveness in achieving its goals 
depends on its ability to reach the peoples 
of the world. For that reason nothing in 
the program is more important than the 
Communications section. Some provisions 
of this section are concerned with long- 
term undertakings in which progress is 
bound to be slow, like the removal of the 
barriers to free circulation of cultural ma- 
terials. But this next year’s undertakings 
include one project that should yield 
short-term as well as long-term results, — 
the project to stimulate production pro- 
grams in radio, press, and film that will 
carry the message of Unesco to the masses 
of the people in the various countries of 
the world. 

The National Commission is another 
instrument of appeal to the general pub- 
lic. The United States Commission for 
Unesco is already a going concern, with a 
program for carrying the program of 
Unesco to the grass roots. Our own Dr. 
McHale is a member of the executive com- 
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mittee that is working constantly on the 
campaign to take the message of Unesco 
to the American people, and to bring back 
the ideas of the American people to 
Unesco. 


Values 


But more important than any of these 
activities is the spirit of Unesco. Last 
November when the headlines of the 
world’s papers were growing larger and 
blacker with alarms and crises and dis- 
trusts and suspicions, men and women 
from more than thirty nations met day 
after day in friendly discussion of some of 
the most fundamental of the long-term 
problems of mankind and reached an 
impressive measure of agreement for 
immediate and practical action. 

From that cooperation we all took away 
not only encouragement but real illumina- 
tion. We Americans became sharply aware 
of the fact that a great many of the world’s 
peoples are very anxious to learn from us 
our technological skills, are very eager to 
do for their peoples what we do for ours, 
but are fearful of seeing their own distinc- 
tive and cherished cultural traditions en- 


gulfed by the civilization of the movie 
and the motor car. 

We hope that they learned in turn that 
for all our material achievements there are 
plenty of us who value the things of the 
spirit and would use the tools of the ma- 
chine age for the service and not the 
domination of man. We learned to admire 
the distinctive values and achievements of 
Latin American civilization and the tal- 
ents and the charm of a great people. 
“The Mexicans have something we could 
use,” as one of our distinguished scientists 
put it. 

We hope that our generous and gracious 
hosts discovered that our passion for 
health and efficiency has not blunted our 
capacity for appreciation of graciousness 
and beauty. Dr. Brunauer and I will not 
soon forget the constant and friendly 
thoughtfulness and the delightful hospi- 
tality of Dr. Grovas and her colleagues in 
the Mexican Federation of University 
Women. On every level the conference 
was a great experience in human relations, 
and a very happy augury of what we hope 
Unesco may come to mean to countless 
men and women in the years ahead. 
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A next step in education 


BY CONSTANCE WARREN 
Chairman, AAUW Committee on Education 


Wuen Nicholas Murray Butler spoke of 
America as “the best half-educated coun- 
try in the world,” I wonder how he would 
have classified the members of the AAUW. 
Would he have considered us a band of 
fully educated citizens counterbalancing 
the illiteracy which the army uncovered, 
or would we be classified as among the 
“half-educated?”” Modesty would lead 
us to put ourselves in the latter category 
and I honestly think that is where we 
belong. We have a long way to go before 
we can really claim to be educated in the 
sense used by Dr. Riley in her article, 
“Education, the Tool of Society,” in the 
summer issue of the JouRNAL, for we can- 
not yet claim that our education has met 
the requirement “to fit man to live har- 
moniously and intelligently in his natural, 
material, and social environment and to 
strive ceaselessly to make that environ- 
ment a fit place for man to live in.” 

It is exciting, however, to think of the 
possibilities which lie just ahead of us, for 
the AAUW is potentially the most power- 
ful group of its size in the United States. 
Our greatest assets are three: First, all of 
our members are college graduates, which 
means that we have had the best intellec- 
tual training available in the United 
States. Second, we are relatively independ- 
ent. By that I mean that few of us are 
restricted in our thinking or action by 
political or business pressures, as is often 
the case with our husbands. Third (and 
don’t protest), we have leisure. In spite 
of servantless households and part- or 
full-time jobs, a large proportion of our 
members can make time for action, and 
many more who are absorbed in routine 


household tasks have plenty of leisure to 
think while running the vacuum cleaner. 
Moreover, in many states this trained 
independent group is also homogenous. 
Its members were educated in relatively 
few colleges in those states in which they 
have always lived and in which their 
parents have often been influential citi- 
zens. All of which paves the way for effec- 
tive action. 

These are our potential assets. Do you 
know of any other group which can match 
them? It makes me dizzy when I think of 
what we could accomplish in politics, in 
social betterment and in education, if we 
set about it. 

I should like to discuss one phase of 
such a program, namely, education, which 
is the bedrock foundation of our democ- 
racy, and especially higher education be- 
cause we are all the alumnae of colleges 
and universities, and because higher edu- 
cation profoundly influences educational 
policies all along the line down through 
the schools in the type of preparation 
it gives our teachers. 

There are three main reasons why this 
isa crucial time for rethinking the aims, 
the methods, and the content of higher 
education. One is that the war has chal- 
lenged the value of the content of some of 
the courses traditionally offered, bringing 
before us the importance of a great deal 
of new material now calling for better 
understanding, such as a knowledge of 
oriental and Near Eastern civilizations, 
Russia, social anthropology, economic 
geography, labor economics, the inter- 
relation between the sciences, comparative 
governments, techniques of community 
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living, and other modern languages such 
as Russian and Chinese. 

Another reason for scrutinizing higher 
education at this time is that we are 
aware as never before of the necessity of 
extending opportunities for higher educa- 
tion to all the boys and girls in the country 
who are capable of using it, in order 
that we may develop to its fullest capacity 
our greatest natural resource — our young 
people. 

A third, and less obvious but none-the- 
less important reason is that the develop- 
ment of psychological research within the 
last half-century has thrown a great deal 
of light on the differences between individ- 
uals, the complex intertwining of the 
emotions and the intellectual processes in 
each individual, and on the ways in which 
we actually learn. Unfortunately there 
has been a great lag between this theoretic 
knowledge of individual motivation and 
behavior and the practical application of 
it to teaching; nor do our psychology de- 
partments stress fully the importance of 
using this material in training their stu- 
dents in“an understanding of themselves 
and other people, and especially in prep- 
aration for family life. 

Most of our institutions of higher edu- 
cation have recently been questioning 
whether their curricula needed overhaul- 
ing in the light of postwar developments 
and have appointed faculty committees 
to study the situation. In some instances 
these have reported that no change seemed 
desirable. Many institutions that have 
made a sincere effort to rethink the con- 
tent of their courses, have been hampered 
in making recommendations by the vested 
interests of various departments in courses 
which have long been offered, by the 
strength of academic tradition, and by a 
lack of concrete information on the use- 
fulness in after life of the education which 
they have been giving. They are further 
hindered by a lack of knowledge of the 
specific needs of their alumnae in the post- 
war world. 

In no instances do I know of an institu- 
tion which has made a serious effort to 
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get this information, nor are many of them 
aware of the revolution which would take 
place in their teaching methods if modern 
psychological knowledge was made the 
basis for planning programs of higher 
education. Moreover, the colleges and 
universities are under such sudden and 
drastic pressure to take in large numbers 
of students that it is customary to crowd 
students, especially freshmen, into re- 
quired courses which can be easily planned 
on a large scale and then rationalize this 
procedure on the ground that there is 
certain fundamental information to which 
every student should be exposed even 
though no two colleges can agree as to the 
content of this “‘core curriculum.” 

A serious study of the effectiveness to 
each college alumna of her education in 
the light of her later experiences as a pro- 
fessional woman, a homemaker, or both, 
and in view of the complex times in which 
she finds herself living, might be of the 
utmost value to educators in clarifying 
ideas as to what we should be teaching 
and how. Indeed, I would go as far as to 
say that this might be a most important 
step in helping to expunge the word 
“half” from President Butler’s descrip- 
tion of Americans. 

Toward the close of her article on edu- 
cation, Dr. Riley said, “We need urgently 
to know what kind of education women 
should have for recognizable social needs.” 
The most direct way to find this out is 
to ask women themselves. The Foster and 
Wilson study, Women after College, needs 
to be followed by similar studies broader 
in scope, which presumably would reveal 
the same bewilderment of women college 
graduates who find that their education 
has not adequately prepared them for 
home sand married life, for jobs, or for 
practical participation in civic and po- 
litical affairs. 

To whom shall we look for specific in- 
formation on this vital problem of train- 
ing women to bring the full impact of 
their power to bear upon the social ob- 
jectives of the day? Here, ladies, lies a 
most pressing challenge! 





University women’s centers abroad 


Paris — Reid Hall 


In SEPTEMBER 1947, 4 rue de Chevreuse 
again became a busy center in Paris, not 
only for American university women and 
those from other countries, but as the 
American Educational Center in Paris — 
the role it had assumed some twenty-five 
years before. Grouped at Reid Hall are 
the headquarters of the American Uni- 
versity Union, the Smith College Junior 
Year Group, the Paris Junior Study 
Group from Catholic colleges in America, 
and the University of Maryland Graduate 
Study Group. There are seventy students 
and scholars in residence, including the 
American college juniors, graduate stu- 
dents, and French students, to whom 
Reid Hall gives residence scholarships. 
Additional scholarships are given to 
French students for meals. Reid Hall re- 
mains the headquarters for the French 
Association of University Women as well 
as the center on the Continent for the 
International Federation of University 
Women. 

Reid Hall survived the war years with- 
out serious damage, and the Board of 
Directors decided to reopen it at the 
earliest possible moment, so that it could 
carry forward its work in international 
understanding at this critically important 
time. Between its opening in 1922 as the 
American University Women’s Paris Cen- 
ter and its closing, necessitated by the war 
in September 1939, it had received in 
residence over 10,000 university women 
from all over the world. 

When in 1928 the late Mrs. Whitelaw 
Reid gave this beautiful property with its 
eighteenth century house — the hunting 
lodge of the Duc de Chevreuse — to the 
group of American university women who 
had the vision to see its great value as an 
instrument of international relations, a 
Corporation was formed and the Center 


became known as Reid Hall. Dean Vir- 
ginia C. Gildersleeve and Mrs. Ogden 
Reid were president and vice-president 
from the beginning, and Mrs. Elon 
Hooker, treasurer, Miss Virginia New- 
comb, secretary. In the present reopening, 
Mrs. Winthrop Ames has become treas- 
urer, Dr. Ada Comstock Notestein vice- 
president, and Mrs. F. Louis Slade chair- 
man of the Committee on Reorganization. 

Through the generous cooperation of 
the Board, American friends, and the 
French Government, funds were gathered 
together last spring to buy the necessary 
food, curtains, rugs, and general supplies 
to reorganize and reopen this center of 
international goodwill. The American In- 
stitute of Decorators is furnishing two 
salons as its contribution to the project. 
All of these articles had to be secured in 
the States, because we do not wish to con- 
sume the very limited supply of food and 
furnishings now in France. Little by little 
the supplies have arrived; the house has 
heat, hot water two days a week, a tele- 
phone system that really works, electricity 
five days a week (as in all French homes), 
and a delicious table, prepared by an ex- 
pert French chef, from powdered eggs, 
butter, cocoa, and flour from America, 
good fruits and vegetables and fish and 
some meats from France. 
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But the really important part of Reid 
Hall is its introduction to French life and 
thought. The French have opened their 
hearts and homes to us. The theaters, 
concerts, and art exhibits are excellent; 
and the courses at the Sorbonne, Colége 
de France, Ecole du Louvre, the Ecole des 
Sciences Politiques, and the Conserva- 
toire de Musique are up to their old 
standards. 

As in prewar days, distinguished French 
guests speak at Reid Hall, so that various 
phases of French civilization may be ab- 
sorbed at home. André Siegfried spoke re- 
cently on The Lesson of the United 
States for the French People; Mme. 
Dussane on Versailles and Moliére. Young 
French singers gave a Christmas program 
of old French songs and carols. The Ameri- 
can Ambassador addressed the formal 
opening of Reid Hall in February. There 
are numerous dances for our young stu- 
dents. 

During the academic season — about 
October 1 to July 1— Reid Hall is at 
present occupied largely by the American 
junior year students, but there are a few 
rooms available for graduate students. 
During the summer months, all university 
women will be given a cordial welcome at 
Reid Hall, for long or short stays. The 
rates for summer transients, although 
slightly higher than for regular winter 
students, will be reasonable (approxi- 
mately $3.50 a day for demi-pension). 
Reservations should be made as early as 
possible, by writing to the President, 
Reid Hall, 4 rue de Chevreuse, Paris VI. 

The need for renewing our ties with 
France and the Continent is urgent. Reid 
Hall, the center for American university 
wonien in Paris, plays a special part in the 
whole American effort to reestablish in- 
ternational understanding. 

— Dororny F. Lert 
President. 


Except for a brief intermission before the war, 
and the war years, when Reid Hall was occupied 
by a French school, Dorothy Leet has been the 
director of this international center. 
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London — Crosby Hall 


Crosby Hall is already a familiar name to 
many Americans who have come to its 
hospitable doors before and since its re- 
opening in 1946. These fortunate ones, 
after the transatlantic journey or arrival 
from the Continent, have felt that they 
had a home in London. 

The Hall was acquired by the British 
Federation of University Women after 
the 1914-18 war, to be an international 
hall of residence and clubhouse for uni- 
versity women. There is accommodation 
for fifty residents, and university women 
from all countries who are members of the 
International Federation are entitled to 
become residents for a long or short period, 
or, if living outside, they may use the 
dining-hall and club facilities. (All AAUW 
members are automatically members of 
the International Federation, as are the 
members of all of the affiliated associa- 
tions.) 

Perhaps the inscription, carved in stone 
over the entrance door, explains just what 
those who worked so hard for the opening 


of Crosby Hall had in mind — 


In the year one thousand nine hundred 
and twenty-six, the women graduates of 
Great Britain were able, with the help of 
their friends in this and other countries, to 
acquire the ancient hall of Sir John Crosby 
and to erect on the site of the house of Sir 
Thomas More this quadrangle dedicated 
to the encouragement of learning and the 
promotion of friendship between the 
women of all nations. 


The original Hall stood in the City and 
was erected in the fifteenth century by 
Sir John Crosby, a rich wool merchant. 
After he sold it, it passed through many 
vicissitudes. In 1678, it was used for pub- 
lic sales; later Elizabeth Fry presided over 
a bazaar for women prisoners and con- 
victs. When the property was needed for 
a bank, the Hall was marked for demo- 
lition, but was saved by the generosity of 
a group of public-spirited men. It was then 
taken to pieces, every stone marked, and 
re-erected in Chelsea. In the years preced- 
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ing the Second World War graduates 
came to Crosby Hall from all parts of the 
world. During the last war it was requisi- 
tioned by the Admiralty for members of 
the Women’s Royal Naval Service. 

This very beautiful medieval room — 
the original Hall—is now used as a 
dining-hall. There is a superbly carved oak 
ceiling, and a spacious fireplace, with the 
surroundings engraved with therams which 
were Sir John’s arms. In one corner is a 
lovely vaulted oriel window and at the 
end is a minstrels’ gallery. The imagination 
can conjure up scenes very different from 
the oak refectory tables which now fill the 
room and the tapestry-hung walls. Li- 
brary, lounges, and study bedrooms were 
added in a quite modern wing in 1927. 
The bedrooms in many cases have been 
furnished by university women from vari- 
ous parts of Britain and other countries. 

The garden was the site of the house of 
Sir Thomas More, one of England’s great 
chancellors, the author of Utopia, and, 
very appropriately, himself a pioneer in 
the education of women. The windows 
look out on the Thames. In winter the 
sea gulls swoop back and forth over the 
coal barges chugging their way upstream. 
Often in the early morning, the mist and 
rising sun combine to present a scene such 
as Whistler, who lived only a few doors 
away, was so fond of painting. 

Crosby Hall is just near enough to the 
theatres and lecture halls to make it very 
convenient. Buses and motor coaches are 
near at hand. On the bulletin boards there 
are notices of lectures, meetings, church 
services, theaters, courses of study; so 
many, in fact, that it is a problem to know 
which to choose. 

One of the advantages of residence in 
Crosby Hall is the opportunity to meet 
women from many different countries, 
for it is in the field of international friend- 
ship and understanding that Crosby Hall 
ls indeed unique. Since the 1946 reopen- 
ing, thirty-six different nations have been 
represented. At the last Christmas dinner 
there were representatives from New 
Zealand, France, Burma, Pakistan, 
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U. S. A., Peru, India, the northern and 
southern provinces of China, Australia, 
Holland, and, of course, women from the 
English universities. These scholars and 
scientists in the fields of medicine, 
genetics, education, archives, librarian- 
ship, music, geology, ecology, art, etc., 
pool their interests; and often, over coffee 
in the gray paneled room with its lighted 
lamps and Chelsea china ornaments, the 
talk ranges over many subjects affecting 
this postwar world, and contacts are made 
with women who are pioneering in many 
different fields in distant countries. 

When the Christmas and Easter vaca- 
tion times come, there is eager getting- 
together and planning of just where to go 
and the best advantage to which this 
precious time can be put. Shall it be the 
Lakes, Cornwall, the Cotwolds, or further 
afield to Paris, Switzerland, or Rome? 
Motor coach and train schedules are con- 
sulted and congenial parties made up. 

Presiding over all the amenities of 
Crosby Hall, seeing that all are welcomed 
and made comfortable, is the Warden, 
Miss Hilda Buckmaster, who came to take 
up her work there after a number of years’ 
service in the Women’s Royal Naval 
Service. 

Atma Forp 
Alma Ford, though a British citizen by birth, 
graduated from the University of Pittsburgh in 


1927, and is now doing newspaper work in 
London, and living at Crosby Hall. 
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Editorials 


Aurelia Henry Reinhardt 


For all of us who had known and worked 
with Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, the world 
became a place less bright with the news 
of her death on January 28, 1948. What 
she had meant to the American Associa- 
tion of University Women was told by 
Mrs. Edward C. Lanphier, AAUW Vice- 
President for the South Pacific Region, in 
an address to the student body and alum- 
nae of Mills College at memorial services 


for Dr. Reinhardt: 


The death of Aurelia Henry Reinhardt is a 
great loss to the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women. For the past forty years and 
more, she had identified herself with the aims 
and the ideals of the Association, bringing to 
it the gifts of her keen mind and indefatigable 
ie. a «+ 

Dr. Reinhardt was a member of the AAUW, 
almost from the time of her graduation from 
the University of California. She was awarded 
the European Fellowship of the Association 
in 1905, and spent a year at Oxford on studies 
which contributed to her work for the Ph.D., 
which she received from Yale University. 

Dr. Reinhardt served the AAUW in many 
and various capacities too numerous to list, 
and was elected to the office of national 
president in 1923. She held this office until 
1927. This was one of the most important 
periods in the development of the American 
Association of University Women. The Associ- 
ation of Collegiate Alumnae, founded in 1882, 
had just been joined by the Southern Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Alumnae to form the AAUW 
we know today, and this organization had un- 
dertaken the tremendous task of acquiring a 
central headquarters in Washington, D. C. 
With her genius of organization, Dr. Rein- 
hardt not only welded the two groups together 
in a strong national association, but set her 
heart and hand to the task of raising the 
money for the Washington Clubhouse. 

The magnitude of this undertaking at that 
time can scarcely be overestimated. But 
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Aurelia Henry Reinhardt was not a woman 
easily daunted. Obstacles and difficulties only 
presented a _ greater challenge. And in 
1927, at the conclusion of her term of office, 
the work of financing the Clubhouse was con- 
sidered completed. . . . 

Dr. Reinhardt not only helped to build 
the physical structure of a national center for 
university women, but she worked, also, for the 
development and expansion of the program of 
the Association. Through her efforts, the trus- 
tees of the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memo- 
rial, impressed by what the Association had 
accomplished in its educational program, un- 
dertook to finance, for a given period, further 
work in this field. At the same time, Dr. 
Reinhardt was able to secure from the Carnegie 
Foundation an appropriation for the work of 
the Committee on International Relations. 
The impetus given the program by this finan- 
cial assistance during these years has un- 
questionably been responsible for many of the 
achievements of the Association in these partic- 
ular fields. 

It was under Dr. Reinhardt’s administra- 
tion that the fellowship program, so much a 
part of the Association from its earliest begin- 
nings and one in which she believed so strongly, 
set the goal of a million dollar endowment fund. 
In this year of Dr. Reinhardt’s passing, this 
fund is almost completed. From it more than 
twenty national and international fellowship 
awards are made each year by AAUW to 
qualified young women for study and research 
in the various fields of knowledge. The inter- 
national fellowship given by the South 
Pacific Region, under the endowment plan, 
was named in honor of Aurelia Henry Rein- 
hardt. 

Following her presidency, she was made 
chairman of the important International Rela- 
tions Committee. At this time, Dr. Esther 
Caukin Brunauer, an alumna and later 4 
trustee of Mills, became secretary of this com- 
mittee and the office was established in Wash- 
ington. 

Dr. Reinhardt represented AAUW at educa- 
tional conferences at home and abroad and was 
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one of the leading figures of the International 
Federation of University Women. In 1945, 
she served as a consultant of the Association at 
the United Nations meetings in San Francisco. 
At all times, she gave freely of her time and 
effort, sharing generously the wealth of her 
experiences with the branches of the Associa- 
tion. 

On this campus of Mills College, buildings 
and faculty and student body bear witness to 
the genius of a distinguished educator — a 
woman whose practical idealism found expres- 
sion here in the building of an outstanding 
institution. But to the graduates of Mills and 
the women graduates of other accredited col- 
leges and universities, Aurelia Henry Rein- 
hardt has left another heritage. Her wisdom 
and her foresight have helped to fashion an 
American Association of University Women to 
which it is your privilege to belong, and 
through belonging to find channels of continu- 
ing intellectual activity and opportunities for 
furthering the advancement of education and 
international understanding. 


Aurelia Henry Reinhardt became presi- 
dent of Mills College, at Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, in 1916. It was then a small, local 
institution; by 1943, on her retirement, 
she had made it a college of national and 
international standing. Her successor, 
Lynn T. White, Jr., couples this achieve- 
ment with her contribution to AAUW, ina 
tribute published in the Mills Quarterly: 


Aurelia Henry Reinhardt was recognized 
nationally and internationally as one of the 
great personalities of the second quarter of our 
century. She marched like an army with ban- 
ners, and made an indelible impression upon 
all she met. Under her leadership Mills College 
became not merely a place of high reputation 
but also a laboratory for adventurous experi- 
ment in higher education. Perhaps her most 
significant contribution to American academic 
thinking was her realization at Mills of a pro- 
gram which successfully incorporated the full 
range of the creative arts — music, fine arts, 
theatre and dance — into the conventional 
liberal arts curriculum. But Aurelia Reinhardt 
was more than a builder of Mills: she used the 
college as a base of operations for serving the 
world. She was conspicuous as a leader in the 
Unitarian Church. She pioneered in the field of 
the international exchange of students and 
professors. Above all, she, more than any other 


single person, raised the American Association 
of University Women to its present splendid 
position in American life. 

However, it is less what Aurelia Reinhardt 
did, than what she was, which will be remem- 
bered. It is good that she stumped the country 
to raise money to buy the Washington head- 
quarters of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women. It is better that she did it 
wearing a hideous hat, threatening that she 
would wear no other until the job was done; at 
which horrid prospect the purse strings of her 
hearers were abundantly loosened. Her intelli- 
gence and spirit, her wit — either mordant or 
caressing, her capacity for indignation, her 
striding energy: these things went to make up 
the flavor of Aurelia Reinhardt, and will not be 
forgotten. 


The South Pacific Region’s interna- 
tional fellowship named for Dr. Reinhardt 
has been mentioned. California branches 
this year are also making memorial fel- 
lowship gifts in her honor. No memorial 
tribute could better express her interests. 


Honors to women we know 


Those who have been discouraged by 
women’s progress—or lack of it —in 
politics may take heart from the report 
from Sacramento, California, that an 
AAUW member is now mayor of that 
city. Three of the twenty-two candidates 
for places on the city council in the last 
election were women—two of them 
AAUW members, who were actively en- 
dorsed by the branch. Miss Belle Cool- 
edge, past president of the branch, stood 
at the head of the list when the returns 
came in, with approximately 4,000 more 
votes than her nearest competitor. In 
Sacramento the council elects the mayor, 
and Miss Cooledge was unanimously 
chosen for that office. This is her first 
venture into politics. A teacher for thirty- 
five years, she had recently retired from 
her position as dean of women and vice- 
president of Sacramento College. 

Honors and awards of various kinds 
have come recently to a number of AAUW 
leaders. AAUW’s President, Dr. Althea 
Kratz Hottel, was chosen to receive the 
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Gimbel Award of 1947 — the first woman 

in education to be so honored. This award 
of $1,000 has been given annually by 
Gimbel Brothers since 1932, to honor 
“the outstanding woman of Philadel- 
phia.” Dr. Hottel, the University of Penn- 
sylvania’s first Dean of Women, was 
chosen for “high scholastic attainment, 
invaluable research into youth problems, 
and especially for outstanding work 
among the women students at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania.” Dr. McHale, 
AAUW General Director, took part in the 
presentation ceremony, speaking on Dr. 
Hottel’s contribution to the AAUW and 
her experience with students and univer- 
sity women abroad. 

Mrs. Ralph Alspaugh, president of the 
Ohio State Division of AAUW, and past 
president of the Cincinnati Branch, was 
selected as the outstanding alumna of the 
year by Ohio State University, where she 
received her master’s degree in economics 
in 1932. 

It is interesting to note, too, the women 
who are getting various forms of recogni- 
tion not specifically earmarked for women. 
The Manistee, Michigan, Branch is proud 
that its first president, Miss Marion 
Larsen, was named Manistee’s outstand- 
ing citizen of 1947 by the local Board of 
Commerce — the first woman to be so 
honored. Particularly notable is the fact 
that the award was made in recognition of 
time and effort “‘ given behind the scenes,” 
in “many thankless tasks” which drew no 
limelight, but through the years con- 
tributed greatly to the success of various 
campaigns and projects which helped to 
make Manistee a better city. 

Another group of civic-minded men — 
the Kiwanis Club of Lincoln, Nebraska — 
chose Dr. Louise Pound, former AAUW 
Vice-President, for their Distinguished 
Service Award. Dr. Pound is professor 
emeritus of the English language at the 
University of Nebraska. Again, the basis 
for the award is noteworthy: Dr. Pound’s 
research in American folklore and Ameri- 
can speech; her ability as a teacher to 
stimulate and inspire; her leadership in 
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organizations and in the realm of learn. 
ing; her interest in humanity and concer 
for the welfare of women. It is good to 
find that, to Lincoln Kiwanians, this adds 
up to the definition of “distinguished 
citizen.” 

Dr. Alice Hamilton, of Hadlyme, Con- 
necticut, has been signally honored for her 
outstanding work in prevention of occupa- 
tional diseases, as recipient of the Lasker 
Award — the first woman to receive it. 
This award, consisting of $1,000 and a 
gold statuette of the Victory of Samo- 
thrace, is given by the Albert and Mary 
Lasker Foundation, for work in combat- 
ting the most universally frequent causes 
of disease and death. 

Dr. Hamilton has devoted her life to 
combatting industrial poisoning and occu- 
pational diseases. Lead and phosphorous 
poisoning; poisoning from TNT, benzol, 
carbon, and the like; silicosis among min- 
ers; carbon monoxide poisoning in steel 
mills and coal mines; dangers of the rayon 
industry — all have been subjects of her 
investigations. From 1919 until her retire- 
ment in 1935 she was assistant professor of 
industrial medicine at Harvard Medical 
School. Her unwavering stand for the bet- 
terment of workers’ health helped to se- 
cure control of industrial hazards, and she 
was also a leader in securing workmen’s 
compensation. Author of several books on 
Industrial Poisoning in the U. S., Explor- 
ing the Dangerous Trades, and on health 
hazards in industry, she has recently com- 
pleted another volume on industrial toxi- 
cology. The Connecticut-Rhode Island 
Unit has named its AAUW fellowship in 
honor of Dr. Hamilton. 

Dr. Florence R. Sabin of Denver, Colo- 
rado, is another woman supposedly “re- 
tired’ who keeps right on winning honors. 
Her most recent recognition, however, has 
come in the form of more work — and of 
laws on the statute books of Colorado. In 
1939 Dr. Sabin returned to Denver after a 
long and distinguished career as a member 
of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
search where she had won worldwide rec- 
ognition for her studies of lymphatics, 
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blood cells and vessels, bone marrow, and 
tuberculosis. At 73, she was named chair- 
man of the health committee of the 
Colorado Postwar Planning Committee. 
That was the beginning of a whirlwind — 
perhaps cyclonic would be a better word 
—campaign, in which she stumped the 
state to convince Coloradans that steps 
must be taken to reduce the state’s death 
rate. Out of that drive (in which AAUW 
ably supported her) came bills calling 
for removal of the State Health Depart- 
ment from political control, and increase 
in salaries; measures to combat disease 
from food contamination; control of water 
supplies and sewage disposal; establish- 
ment of local and district health depart- 
ments. The whole program was adopted 
by the legislature, and credit for it is 
unanimously given to the untiring efforts, 
the drive and organizing ability and pow- 
ers of persuasion, of Dr. Sabin. 

Now, to crown the story, Dr. Florence 
Sabin, at 76, has been appointed manager 
of health and charities of the City of 
Denver. And incidentally, Dr. Sabin re- 
ceived the 1947 American Brotherhood 
Science Citation from the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews for her 
selfless use of “‘the laboratory, the class- 
room, and the rostrum to hasten the day 
when, in her own words, ‘men and women 
will live quietly and peacefully without 
pain.’ She also, last year, was the first 
recipient of the Jane Addams Achieve- 
ment Award of Rockford College. Small 
wonder that the Rocky Mountain Region 
is proud to be raising the Florence R. Sabin 
Fellowship! 

Another AAUW member whose rec- 
ognition comes in the form of more work 
to do — also in the public health field — 
is Dr. Ruth Temple. To Dr. Temple, of 
the Los Angeles Branch, is attributed the 
success of Disease Prevention Week, — 
an idea which she conceived and which 
has become an institution in Los Angeles. 
This year, at the big luncheon which is an 
annual feature, it was announced that Dr. 
Temple had been appointed head of a divi- 
sion, Special Health Services, newly estab- 


lished in the Los Angeles Health Depart- 


ment — a notable assignment for a woman. 


Cancer prevention 


Why cancer picks on some persons and 
not others is a question that no one can 
answer. But the responsibility of every 
individual, and particularly of educated 
women, to understand the problem and to 
disseminate factual information leading to 
preventive treatment or early diagnosis is 
imperative when human life is at stake. 

Faced by a rising cancer death rate, by 
records showing that more women than 
men fall victim to the disease, and by the 
fact that even on the basis of today’s 
knowledge thousands of lives can be 
saved, we as women must dispel the atti- 
tude of quiet horror that often militates 
against early diagnosis. We must under- 
stand that the three accepted cancer 
treatments — surgery, X-ray, and radium 
— are effective only if the disease is caught 
early enough. 

Early diagnosis means that detection 
centers and diagnostic clinics must be 
set up and equipped to find cancer before 
it has gone too far, and that more doctors 
must be trained to diagnose the illness cor- 
rectly before it reaches the incurable 
stages. 

It means that more support must 
be made available for cancer research and 
that the best of young scientists must 
be trained to undertake that research. 
AAUW has through its fellowships con- 
tributed to the training of qualified per- 
sons to carry on cancer research. Dr. Helen 
Downes, Sarah Berliner Fellow, for ex- 
ample, carried on research in biochemistry 
and later worked on the metabolism of 
tumor cells, at Memorial Hospital in 
New York City. Mrs. Elizabeth Shull 
Russell, Mary Pemberton Nourse Fel- 
low, has continued her research on benign 
and malignant tumors at Jackson Labora- 
tory in Bar Harbor, Maine. Of the foreign 
women aided by the Association, Dr. 
Consuelo Vadillo, of Mexico, who did 
graduate work in gynecology at Johns 
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Hopkins, has written several articles and 
lectured on cancer prophylaxis and is now 
working in the gynecology section of the 
cancer clinic in Mexico City. At present 
two Danish women doctors, who hold 
AAUW international grants, are studying 
the early diagnosis of cancer uteri at 
Cornell University, and plan to introduce 
methods learned here to Denmark in order 
that patients may be treated at an earlier 
stage. 

Science is attacking this dread disease, 
but the public must do its part. As in- 
dividuals, we can make an effort to learn 
as much as we can about cancer, and help 
to spread understanding of the danger sig- 
nals and general acceptance of the fact 
that a periodic cancer check-up is simply 
a common-sense measure. Thanks to the 
American Cancer Society, such check-ups 
are widely available without charge. 

For factual information on cancer, Pub- 
lic Affairs Pamphlet No. 38 (revised, 
1947), Facing the Facts about Cancer, may 
be ordered from the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Inc., 22 East 38th Street, New 
York 16, New York, for 20 cents. 


International Archives of the 
Women’s Movement 


Little by little, our picture of what hap- 
pened during the war to various European 
agencies and institutions in which we are 
interested is being filled in. Dr. Cornelia 
de Ranitz, AAUW international student 
who returned to Holland last summer, has 
sent us word of the International Archives 
for the Women’s Movement, which was 
established in Amsterdam in 1935 with 
such women as Rosa Manus, Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt, and Mrs. Corbett Ashby 
as sponsors. By 1940 a library of 4,000 
books and pamphlets had been collected, 
containing both old and modern docu- 
ments relating to the women’s movement. 
Two hundred women’s papers from 
twenty-three countries were coming in 
regularly, and a yearbook was being pub- 
lished. 

All this vanished with the German oc- 
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cupation. It is thought that this valuable 
material was taken to Germany, but ef. 
forts to locate it have so far proved fruit- 
less. 

The Dutch women, however, are cour- 
ageously beginning again the task of as- 
sembling materials to show the history o! 
the progress of women. They ask help in 
this task. Any books, documents, photo- 
graphs, pamphlets, and personal letters 
containing articles of interest for the 
women’s movement are desired, not ex- 
cluding books of past centuries on handi- 
crafts, cookery, and nursing. 

Address the International Archives for 
the Women’s Movement, Keizersgracht 
264, Amsterdam C, The Netherlands. 


Infantile Paralysis Conference 


Dr. Amy Chappell, member of the At- 
lanta Branch, represented the AAUW at 
the annual conference in Atlanta, De- 
cember 8-11, for state advisers on women’s 
activities of the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis. The Association was 
one of a selected number of organized 
women’s groups invited to send a repre- 
sentative to these meetings, which marked 
the tenth anniversary of the Foundation. 
The guests heard excellent reports of the 
work of the organization, which is largely 
supported by the March of Dimes. Dr. 
Chappell reports that the highlight of the 
conference was a day at the Georgia 
Warm Springs Foundation, where the con- 
ference saw a group of patients in varying 
stages of convalescence. The great need 
for early adequate care in the patient’s 
own community was stressed, as well as 
the long time needed for recovery and the 
high cost of necessary treatment. Present 
objectives of the Foundation, Dr. Chap- 
pell reports, are continuation of research 
on the virus causing poliomyelitis, the de- 
velopment of a vaccine to immunize 
against the disease, and better treatment. 
There is great need, too, for convalescent 
centers with trained personnel, and for 
education of the public on problems of the 
handicapped. 






Higher education 


for American democracy 


Establishing the Goals 


“The first report of the President’s Com- 
mission on Higher Education will stand 
out as one of the most important docu- 
ments in the history of American higher 
education,” declares the editor of School 
and Society. 

“Filled with forthright, dynamic pro- 
posals and recommendations, the com- 
mission’s report may well become a 
landmark in the history of higher educa- 
tion in this country,” says the education 
editor of the New York Times. 

“Tt is already clear that the first report 
of President Truman’s Commission on 
Higher Education for American Democ- 
racy is one of the important documents of 
our time,” concludes the editor of the 
Harvard Alumni Bulletin. 

Appointed by the President of the 
United States in July 1946, the Commis- 
sion, consisting of twenty-eight civic and 
educational leaders, was charged with 
the task of examining “‘our system of 
higher education in terms of its objectives, 
methods, and facilities; and in the light 
of the social role it has to play.” On 
December 12, 1947, the first volume of 
the Report of the President’s Commission 
on Higher Education was presented to 
the President. The complete Report, in 
six volumes, has now been issued under 
the general title, Higher Education for 
American Democracy. 


To Meet the Nation’s Needs 


Dr. George F. Zook, chairman of the 
Commission, lists the goals which the 
Commission staked out, “not alone for 
higher education but for the American 
people”, as follows: 


To meet the Nation’s needs through an en- 
rollment of 4,600,000 students in our col- 
leges and universities 

To provide the kind of college education that 
will increase the welfare of both the in- 
dividual and the Nation 

To assure educational opportunity for all 
youth and adults commensurate with their 
ability and interest and without regard to 
race, creed, or economic status 

To extend higher education, and especially 
community colleges, on the basis of a careful 
appraisal of needs and facilities within each 
State 

To eliminate all student fees for the thirteenth 
and fourteenth school years in publicly 
controlled institutions and to lower all 
other student fees 

To strengthen and unify State departments of 
education and voluntary State organizations 
of higher education 

To assure the pre-service and in-service edu- 
cation of faculty that will be adequate both 
in quality and in number to meet the ex- 
panded instructional and research needs of 
colleges and universities 


To finance the entire program of higher educa- 
tion on a firm and equitable basis 


**Education for All’ 


Propounding the “education-for-all” the- 
sis, the Commission would double our 
present record-breaking college registra- 
tion. The suggestion is made that higher 
education should plan for a minimum 
enrollment of 4,600,000 by 1960. Of this 
number 4,000,000 would be undergrad- 
uates, the remaining 600,000 in attendance 
at graduate and professional schools. 
Emphasizing a desperate need for 
teachers, doctors, nurses, pharmacists, 
and health workers of various kinds, the 
report points out the tremendous gap in 
the present professional program. As an 
indication of the shortage of doctors, the 
Commission points out thatfrom 1910 to 
1940 the population rose 43 percent while 
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numbers in the medical profession in- 
creased 13 percent. The lack of facilities 
for the training of doctors is the major 
factor in this slow growth. By 1960, the 
Commission estimates, the country will 
experience an acute shortage of doctors, 
as high as 56,000. Only a doubling of 
medical facilities will enable the country 
to train the doctors needed, the Com- 
mission asserts. A similar situation exists 
in the dental field. By 1960 there will be 
a shortage of 18,000, if the present rate of 
3,000 graduates a year continues. Cur- 
rently less than 200,000 students are 
attending the graduate and professional 
schools. The Commission believes this 
number should be trebled within the next 
twelve years. 

The Commission, as part of its study, 
made the first national “inventory of 
talent” and found that at least 49 per- 
cent of our population has the mental 
ability to complete fourteen years of 
schooling (through the sophomore college 
year) that should lead either to gainful 
employment or to further study at an 
advanced level. At least 32 percent 
(within the 49 percent) of our population 
has the mental ability to complete an 
advanced liberal or specialized profes- 
sional education. By figuring all those of 
appropriate age among the 49 percent in 
school by 1960, the Commission arrived 
at the estimate of 4,600,000 students. 


Financial Assistance 


Higher education will be unable to meet 
the needs of the next decade without 
financial assistance from the Federal 
Government, the Commission holds. It is 
proposed that the government set up a 
system of fellowships, scholarships, and 
direct grants to the colleges. 

To eliminate the economic factor in 
determining college attendance, an im 
mediate outlay of $135,000,000 in scholar- 
ships is advocated. Scholarships ranging 
up to $800 would be provided for 300,000 
students in the coming academic year if 
the recommendations are accepted by 
Congress. Financial need would be the 
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chief basis for determining the awards, 
The aid would be given to the especially 
qualified sons and daughters of the three- 
fourths or more families of our country 
who are financially unable to send their 
children to college. 

The plan calls also for graduate fellow- 
ships — 10,000 next year, 20,000 in 
1949-50, and 30,000 in the next three 
years. Each fellowship would be $1,500 
and would be renewable for four years, 
with candidates selected on the basis of 
national competitive examinations. 

By 1960 these federal grants might 
reach $1,000,000,000 annually. The Com- 
mission feels that as the program for 
veterans has already justified itself as a 
reasonable proposal, “‘surely the con- 
tinuance and extension of such a program 
to the youth of the future is equally 
justified.”” The program for grants-in-aid 
at the undergraduate level follows broadly 
the precedent set by the GI bill. 

Beyond an expansion of the facilities 
of existing institutions, the Commission 
envisages the establishment of additional 
institutions, including “community col- 
leges.” These would be mainly local or 
regional in scope and control, yet designed 
to fit into a comprehensive statewide 
system of education. No tuition fees 
would be charged in these colleges. 

“Only as the opportunity for higher 
education is equalized for every potential 
student who has the interest and the abil- 
ity to profit from college and university 
study at both undergraduate and graduate 
levels,” the Commission declares, “can 
the ideals of democracy in education be 
realized.” 

Discrimination 

Besides inadequacy of family income, 
discrimination is a factor limiting the 
opportunity of American youth to attend 
college. Discrimination in the admission 
of college students because of race, creed, 
color, sex, national origin, or ancestry, 
the Commission contends, is an anti- 
democratic practice which should be 
abandoned. The Commission urges educa- 
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tional institutions to act as agents of 
leadership against discrimination. Each 
institution, the report advises — 

should consistently plan and prosecute a 
well organized program to reduce, and where 
possible, promptly to eliminate discrimination, 
not only by correcting its policies and prac- 
tices, but also by encouraging its students to 
seek the abolition of discriminatory practices 
in all their manifestations. 


The Commission urges that federal 
funds be given only to institutions where 
discriminatory practices do not exist. 
Legislation in those states which now 
require segregation of white and Negro 
students should be repealed, the Com- 
mission advocates, at the earliest prac- 
ticable moment. In those states. still 
requiring segregation, provision should be 
made to give truly equal educational 
opportunity for qualified Negro students. 

In connection with discrimination, the 
Commission concludes that curtailment 
of admission of women college students 
and obstacles to their entry on an equal 
footing into professional schools, “‘must 
be coped with.” It is recommended also 
that as soon as possible state universities 
remove provisions against the acceptance 
of out-of-state students. 

, 


Related Needs 


The Commission strongly advocates cur- 
ricular improvements, particularly in the 
first two college years, in order that the 
curricula be as stimulating and challeng- 
ing as possible. It recommends the exten- 
sion of student counseling on educational, 
vocational, and personal adjustments, 
throughout both high school and college. 

A good high school education is itself 
the first condition for equality of oppor- 
tunity for a college education. To provide 
for a desirable flexibility in determining 
fitness for college entrance, there should 
be, the Commission believes, a general 
broadening of college entrance require- 
ments over and beyond the present unit 
course credits in academic subjects. The 
Commission recommends supplementary 
tests of intellectual ability. Because 


economic inequalities are acute at the 
high school level also, some provision, the 
Commission maintains, should be con- 
sidered for federal grants-in-aid to in- 
dividual needy students in their last two 
years of high school. 

Institutions of higher education have a 
responsibility, not only to youth of col- 
lege age, but to all adults, the Commission 
declares, urging expansion of the adult 
education program. Colleges and uni- 
versities are called upon to assume more 
leadership in the field of adult education, 
particularly through utilizing and de- 
veloping new techniques and methods. 
The Commission recommends that $100,- 
000,000 be provided by the Federal 
Government to launch a full-scale plan of 
adult education and extension services, 


Faculty 


Adult education programs and com- 
munity colleges will create a further need 
for teachers. Within the next ten years, 
if the expanded program of higher educa- 
tion is adopted, 1,000,000 new teachers 
will be required. Calling for the develop- 
ment of good teacher-training programs, 
the Commission urges the adoption of 
higher professional standards for college 
teachers. To a knowledge of subject 
matter and research ability must be 
added the mastery of teaching techniques, 
the report stipulates. Three basic needs 
in developing a faculty of high quality are 
enumerated: adequate pre-service train- 
ing; better recruitments, selection, and 
placement procedures; a definite program 
of in-service training. 

“College teaching is the only major 
learned profession,” states the report, 
“for which there does not exist a well- 
defined program of preparation directed 
toward developing the skills which it is 
essential for the practitioner to possess.” 


Opposition Views 


The Commission realized that some of its 
views would be challenged, for within the 
twenty-eight member Commission itself, 
four members dissented from the recom- 
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mendation that racial segregation in 
educational institutions be discontinued. 
These members express their conviction 
that such pronouncements jeopardize the 
efforts to do away with inequalities and 
“threaten tragedy to the people of the 
South, both white and Negro.” The 
dissenters agree “that many conditions 
affect adversely the lives of our Negro 
citizens and that gross inequality of 
opportunity, economic and educational, 
is a fact,” and express concern that 
conditions be improved as rapidly as 
possible. But they reiterate their belief 
that “efforts towards these ends must, in 
the South, be made within the established 
pattern of social relations, which requires 
separate educational institutions for 
whites and Negroes.” 

The majority of the Commission had 
maintained not only that segregation is 
un-American, resulting in inferior and 
restricted educational opportunities for 
Negroes, but that it is the states which 
can least afford even one set of schools 
which maintain two — with the result 
that both the white and Negro schools 
suffer. 

Two Commission members signed a 
vigorous dissent to the exclusion of pri- 
vate schools from federal funds. The 
Commission recommends a five-year out- 
lay of $1,875,000,000 in federal aid to 
publicly supported colleges, in addition 
to the scholarship and fellowship program, 
for operating costs and building. This aid 
is intended also partly to offset the higher 
cost of making the freshman and sopho- 
more years tuition-free for all students, 
which the Commission recommends. 
Above the fourteenth year, the report 
urges sharp reduction in tuition. The 
Commission voices the hope that other 
means besides further increases in tuitions 
can be found to meet the operating ex- 
penses of privately controlled colleges. 

Under the Commission’s program, pri- 
vate institutions would not be eligible 
for direct aid; they would, however, 
benefit from the scholarship and fellow- 
ship project. The dissenters charge that 
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the exclusion of private institutions from 
federal funds has “dangerous implica- 
tions.”” They consider the Commission’s 
recommendation as the equivalent of a 
prediction — “and without regrets” — 
of the gradual elimination of the private 
institutions which are “unable to keep 
pace with their publicly endowed com- 
petitors.” 

The opposition declares that legislation 
such as was recommended might open the 
way for government use of educational 
institutions “‘to promote its political 
purposes.” The majority report argues 
that any institution accepting public 
funds should also accept “the right of the 
people as a whole to exercise review and 
control of the educational policies and 
procedures of that institution.” 

The dissent asserts that the test of a 
school’s eligibility to receive federal funds 
should be its “‘service to the public” and 
not “ public control,” basing their position 
upon the conviction that “American 
democracy will be best served if higher 
education in the future, as in the past, 
will continue to be regarded as a re- 
sponsibility to be shared by public and 
private colleges and universities.” They 
state furthermore that in the light of the 
primary purpose of the Commission study 
— to propose means of equalizing educa- 
tional opportunity for higher education 
and meeting the needs of a vastly in- 
creased number of students — 


nothing could be more untimely than for the 
Commission to adopt a recommendation 
which would, in effect, destroy the happy 
balance and cordial relations which now exist 
in higher education, and which would cause 
many of our great private institutions to 
curtail expansion of facilities at a time when 
such expansion is absolutely necessary m 
terms of the general welfare. 


Expression of Opinion 
Educators are discussing the problems 
dealt with in the Commission’s Report 
at meetings, on the radio, and in letters 
and articles appearing in current pub- 
lications. 

Meeting in Cincinnati in January with 
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HIGHER EDUCATION FOR AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


the theme, “The Colleges for Freedom,” 
the Association of American Colleges sup- 
ported by a vote of 220 to 91 the stand of 
the Association’s committee on minority 
groups that the “problem of discrimina- 
tion should be solved by education and 
voluntary action and not by coercive 
legislation.” A large number explained 
their affirmative vote by saying that 
legislation to coerce institutions in their 
admissions policies, however well inten- 
tioned, “would place in the hands of the 
state a threat to the freedom of colleges 
now independent of political control.” 

Participating in a University of Chicago 
Round Table broadcast, Professor Louis 
Wirth of the University of Chicago hailed 
the Commission’s report as a sign “that 
as a nation we are anxious to find ways 
to make our democratic creed a living 
reality,” and Dean Earl J. McGrath of 
the University of Iowa refuted the charge 
that the numbers involved in the proposed 
expansion of higher education are “fan- 
tastic.”” Dean McGrath stated that — 
History is merely repeating itself. Every time 
education — or any other social service, or 
public service, as far as that is concerned — 
has been improved or advanced, people have 
said, “Fantastic; impossible; radical.” About 
one hundred years ago, for example, when 
elementary education for all at public expense 
was advocated, there was great to-do about it. 
In fact, there is a headstone in one of the 
graveyards in the state of Pennsylvania which 
reads something like this: “Let it forever be 
known that here rests an enemy of public 
education.” In the 1870’s the same opposition 
appeared to free secondary education. 

The goal of a college education for all 
qualified youth is the logical development 
of the American principle of public educa- 
tion, editorial writers seem quite generally 
to agree. 

Dr. Henry Noble McCracken, former 
president of Vassar College, stated, in a 
newspaper letter, that no thoughtful per- 
son would disagree with the opinions 
expressed by university heads of southern 
institutions, that the application of the 
principles of equality in admission to 
southern colleges and schools must be 
worked out by the southern people, 


“‘within the established patterns of social 
relations” in the South. 

Describing himself as a northern ob- 
server with great admiration for “the 
heroic efforts of the South to raise its 
standards of education,” Dr. McCracken 
referred to three trends “of an encourag- 
ing nature”: that recent United States 
court decisions have made impact upon 
southern thought in dealing with Negro 
education, that ir. the courts the petitions 
of Negro groups are being considered in 
equity, and that a substantial body of 
southern opinion favors acceleration of 
the rate of modification of the social 
pattern in the direction of equal treatment 
in education. 

Dr. McCracken believes, after many 
years of almost annual visits to southern 
centers of education, that the conditions 
in the South are improving quite as 
rapidly as the situation in the North, 
which, he says, “I admit is itself far from 
satisfactory in many respects.” It is his 
expectation “that as all parts of our 
common country become increasingly 
sensitive to the general trend of public 
opinion in the states as a whole, a more 
uniform advance toward real equality in 
the human right of education will be 
made.” 


Woman Educator’s Views 


The present president of Vassar College, 
Miss Sarah Blanding, was the only 
woman’s college head to serve on Presi- 
dent Truman’s Commission on Higher 
Education. A newspaper reporter asked 
her how the principles laid down in the 
Commission’s report are being applied at 
Vassar. “‘We are doing our best,’’ Miss 
Blanding was reported as saying, “ within 
the limits of our faculty, capacity, and 
scholarship fund to provide higher educa- 
tion for young women without regard 
... to the family or community into 
which they happen to be born, or to the 
color of their skin or to the religion of 
their parents.”” Miss Blanding stated that 
qualified Negro girls may rest assured 
that their applications will receive every 
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consideration at Vassar. She pointed out 
that unfortunately girls who have at- 
tended segregated Negro schools in the 
South may not have had the best prepara- 
tion. 

Furthermore, girls from both the South 
and North must consider expense. Miss 
Blanding regards it as deplorable that 
the opportunity for higher education to- 
day depends “so largely on the individ- 
ual’s economic status.” The Vassar presi- 
dent declared also, ““we have no quota 
system here and no questions are asked 
about religion on our application blank.” 
In a recent magazine article on women’s 
colleges, the statement was made that 
Vassar is “the most self-consciously 
democratic.” The phrase rankled at first, 
Miss Blanding stated, but later, she said, 
“TI decided that I liked it. We do work 
hard at being democratic.” 

Miss Blanding, although hailing from 
Kentucky, said she had no difficulty in 
agreeing with the majority on the Presi- 
dent’s Commission in its “bombshell 
proposal” that federal funds should be 
withheld from educational institutions 
that practice segregation. “Insistence on 
correcting inequalities the long and the 
slow way,” said Miss Blanding, “might 
fairly be called lethargy.” Not expecting 
transformation of the opposition over- 
night, Miss Blanding believes the Com- 
mission’s report will give the needed 
strong national support to individuals in 
the South who are working actively for its 
objectives. “I can see,” she concluded, 
“some brave community or institution 
in the South that will go ahead and edu- 
cate Negroes with whites. When one leads 
the way, others will follow.” 


Emphases in Program 


The educational goals which the Com- 
mission states should come first in our 
time are these three: 


(1) Education for a fuller realization of 
democracy in every phase of living. 


(2) Education directly and explicitly for 
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international understanding and coopera- 
tion, since — 


American institutions of higher education 
have an enlarged responsibility for the dif- 
fusion of ideas in the world that is emerging. 
They will have to help our own citizens as well 
as other peoples to move from the provincial 
and insular mind to the international mind. 


(3) Education for the application of 
creative imagination and trained intelli- 
gence to the solution of social problems 
and to the administration of public 
affairs, insisting upon a balance of educa- 
tion which can be provided by the inclu- 
sion of the humanities and the social 
sciences along with the natural sciences. 

“The crucial task of higher education 
today is to provide a unified general edu- 
cation for American youth,” says the 
Commission. “Colleges must find the 
right relationship between specialized 
training on the one hand, aiming at the 
different careers, and the transmission of 
a common cultural heritage toward a 
common citizenship on the other.” The 
Commission is critical of education which 
fails to produce “‘that human wholeness 
and civic conscience which . . . citizen- 
ship requires.” Higher education, the 
Commission states, “must be vested with 
public purpose.” 

As for the expense of the program, the 
Commission feels that money invested 
in higher education yields high dividends 
in greater production, higher income, 
increased tax potential, and human well- 
being. Furthermore, as the nation de- 
pends upon institutions of higher educa- 
tion for an intelligent citizenry and for the 
training of leaders in all areas basic to the 
national welfare, it is evident, the Com- 
mission states, “that higher education 
not only needs help from the Federal 
Government, but that the Federal Gov- 
ernment, seeking to assure the welfare of 
the nation, needs the help of higher 
education.” 


HetEen M. Hosp 
AAUW Associate in Higher Education 
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The Status of the 
National Legislative Program 


ACTIVE BILLS AND ACTION TAKEN 


WE should like to give AAUW members a complete and up-to-date statement of the 
status of national legislation which the Association is supporting under the Legislative 
Program adopted at Dallas. Actually, while Congress is in session it is impossible to be 
complete or up-to-date in any printed account of what is happening to the measures 
in which AAUW is interested, for the legislative picture is changing from day to day. 
The following notes give the situation, as of the end of February, regarding legislative 
measures within AAUW interests which are now active — that is, which are being 
considered by congressional committees or on the floor of Congress. 


International Relations 


EvurRoPEAN Recovery Procram — H.R, 


4840 approved!; S. 2202 being studied. 
The AAUW International Relations Com- 
mittee voted to support the Eaton bill, 
H.R. 4840, embodying the European Re- 
covery Program, and this action was en- 
dorsed by the Social Studies Committee 
as well as by the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Legislative Program. Mrs. 
Donald Burgess, president of the Mary- 
land Division, presented testimony before 
the Senate Committee and Dr. Mabel 
Newcomer, chairman of the national 
Social Studies Committee, presented tes- 
timony before the House Committee. By 
the time this goes to print, the Senate will 
be considering its own bill, S. 2202. This 
is the bill on which future hearings will be 
based in both Houses, and out of this bill 
will come final legislation for the European 
Recovery Program. As soon as the Inter- 
national Relations and Social Studies 
Committees have studied the new bill, 


In order to receive AAUW support, a bill must be 
approved by the national AAUW committee in 
whose field the legislation lies, and by the chairman 
of the Legislative Program Committee, as embody- 
ing an item in the Legislative Program adopted by 
the last convention. 


branch presidents will be informed of their 
decision. 

National Headquarters is making every 
effort to keep branches posted on develop- 
ments in connection with this legislation. 
Before specific legislation was introduced, 
all branches received a bulletin summariz- 
ing the issues which had made a special 
session of Congress to deal with European 
recovery necessary, and giving an outline 
of the Interim Aid bill, the provisions 
asked by the Administration for a long- 
range recovery program, a comparison of 
the President’s ten-point anti-inflation 
program and the voluntary program voted 
by Congress, the Knutson tax-reduction 
bill, and a list of the various economic 
committees whose reports will furnish a 
basis for legislation; and a bibliography. 
The January JourRNAL carried three 
articles on the Marshall Plan, with read- 
ing references. Following committee action 
in support of the Eaton bill, a letter and 
press release were sent to each branch 
president, setting forth the four basic 
principles considered essential in any 
legislation directed to European recovery. 
These are: 


1. That sufficient funds be granted for a gen- 
uine long-range program for reconstruction, 
not a mere relief program. The full 6.8 billion 
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dollar initial appropriation asked by President 
Truman for the first 15 months regarded as 
essential. 


2. That the administration of the ERP be 
such as to permit prompt action and insure 
flexibility. 

3. That the monetary aspects of the program 
would not impose United States domination 
on the economy of the recipient countries. 


4. That the European Recovery Program, as 
it develops, operate as far as possible through 
the United Nations and its affiliated interna- 
tional agencies. 


Branches were asked to study the issues, 
watch developments, arrange open forums 
and other means of community education, 
and write their Congressmen. Their re- 
sponse was prompt and widespread. The 
Stimson Committee, to which branches 
were referred for materials and speakers, 
reports that more requests have come 
from AAUW groups than from any 
others. Newspaper clippings and letters 
are coming to Headquarters by every 
mail from all parts of the country, report- 
ing branch efforts to develop understand- 
ing of the basic issues involved, and active 
support of legislation embodying the four 
points regarded as essential. 


DispLaceD Prrsons — H.R. 2910 ap- 
proved. 
The Stratton bill, H.R. 2910, which would 
provide for the admission of 400,000 dis- 
placed persons into this country, regard- 
less of immigration quotas, has not been 
acted upon in this session of Congress. 
Hearings were held last June in the House 

but the bill was not reported out. 

This bill is also creating a good deal of 
interest; the national office has had to 
replenish its Displaced Persons Kit to 
meet the requests. 


EXCHANGE OF STUDENTS AND INFORMA- 
TION — H.R. 3342 approved; has been 
passed. 

The Mundt bill, H.R. 3342, has now been 

passed. This law provides for the ex- 

change of students throughout the world 
and also provides for the international 
exchange of information. Two committees 
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will be established, an Information Com- 
mittee and an Educational Exchange 
Committee. Although this act should be 
helpful to our AAUW international study 
grant program, it is not yet known to 
what extent this will be so. 


Education 


FreperRAL Aip To EpucatTion —S. 472 
and H.R.2953 approved, with exception 
noted. 


The Senate Bill, S. 472, providing for 
Federal Aid to Education, should be 
familiar to most of us by now. As reported 
out of the Senate Committee, S. 472 in its 
amended form provides for the granting 
of federal funds to states for education 
according to the needs of the state and 
the number of students in the primary 
and secondary schools, rather than accord- 
ing to the ability of the state to match 
federal funds. The states are left free to 
administer these funds according to their 
established educational policies, but dis- 
crimination in the assignment of the funds 
is prohibited. In other words, all public 
schools are to be given aid according to 
the number of pupils in the school. The 
Association has been supporting this bill 
actively with the exception of the present 
Section 6, which would permit federal 
funds to be used in semi-private or private 
schools in those states where the state it- 
self provides tax money for such schools. 
AAUW has gone on record as opposed to 
this one section on the ground that public 
funds should go only to tax-supported 
schools. 

S. 472 is now pending before the Senate, 
and Senator Taft, one of its sponsors, has 
promised to exert all possible effort to 
have it brought to the floor of the Senate 
for a vote. A similar bill was introduced 
in the House, H.R. 2953, and is being held 
up in the House Steering Committee. To 
date, efforts to have this bill brought to 
the floor of the House have failed. 

Both the Association and the National 
Education Association have special kits 
on this subject and branches all over the 





STATUS OF THE NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


country have been putting on active cam- 
paigns in support of the bill. 


Pustic Lispraries—S. 48 and H.R. 
2465 approved. 


This bill would provide a five-year pro- 
gram to aid the states in surveying library 
needs and demonstrating public library 
service for rural and urban areas where 
library facilities are lacking or inadequate. 
It is hoped to provide a means of demon- 
strating the values of public libraries; a 
report of the findings would form the basis 
of further state legislation based on needs. 
To qualify under the bill, the state library 
administrative agency would submit a 
plan to the U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, setting forth the policies and methods 
to be used by the state in making the sur- 
vey. All control will be within the state. 
Specific provisions deny to the Federal 
Government any authority with regard to 
policies or personnel for the survey. Upon 
acceptance of a state plan by the Com- 
missioner, the state is to receive $25,000 
each year of the demonstration, not to 
exceed five years, and if a state submits 
within four years an approved plan for an 
expanded program which requires an ad- 
ditional expenditure by the state, the 
Federal Government will match state 
funds up to $75,000. 

This bill has been reported out of com- 
mittee with the recommendation that it 
be passed without amendment. It is 
strongly supported by the American 
Library Association, National Education 
Association, and similar organizations. 

This bill was presented to the AAUW 
Education Committee following requests 
from several branches that the national 
Association take a position on it. 


Social Studies 


Rent Controi — S. 1741 approved. 


5. 1741, the Senate bill to extend the 
existing rent control act to February 28, 
1949, would also provide for local rent 
boards composed of landlords and ten- 
ants, but would not change materially the 
authority of the Housing Expediter. It is 


upon this bill that the rent control hear- 
ings are being based. Other bills intro- 
duced range from proposals to abolish 
rent control to extension of present rent 
ceilings to 1950. 

During the summer, committees from 
Congress held hearings throughout the 
country on rent control and many AAUW 
members attended in their own commu- 
nities, some of them presenting testimony. 


REPEAL OF OLEOMARGARINE Tax — H.R. 

4681 approved. 

H.R. 4681, a bill to abolish the tax on 
oleomargarine, is before the House Agri- 
culture Committee and hearings will be 
scheduled in March, when the Association 
will submit testimony. 

Branches in different parts of the coun- 
try have been taking an interest in this bill 
for several years and have been active in 
working for state legislation along the 
same lines. This has been particularly true 
in Wisconsin where the State Division has 
been on record in opposition to the tax 
since 1942. 


Hovusine — S. 866 approved. 
The Taft-Ellender-Wagner Housing bill, 


S. 866, would provide financial aid to 
private enterprise, encouragement for 
rental housing, assistance to communities 
for urban redevelopment, extension of the 
public housing program, research in hous- 
ing to increase production and reduce cost, 
and steps to improve the housing of rural 
families. 

In February AAUW sent a statement of 
support for this measure to the National 
Veterans Housing Conference held in 
Washington. At the same time AAUW 
joined with twenty-seven other national 
organizations in writing to Senator Mc- 
Carthy to express disappointment that 
he had recommended, in his report to the 
Joint Congressional Committee on Hous- 
ing, presentation of the public housing 
provision of the T-E-W bill as separate 
legislation — if Congress felt it to be 
necessary. As we go to press, AAUW has 
joined with other national organizations 
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in drafting a memorandum on “Essen- 
tials of Housing” which is being sent to 
members of the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Housing. 


Status of Women 


Equa. Pay — H.R. 4408 approved. 


A statement in support of H.R. 4408, the 
Equal Pay bill for women, was submitted 
on February 10, 1948 to be incorporated 
into the record of Subcommittee No. 4 of 
the House Labor and Education Com- 
mittee. 

Since this bill was not introduced until 
January, and the hearings were brief and 
held on very short notice, this bill has 
not received much publicity. However, 
AAUW branches are asking for material 
on it and it is hoped that public interest 
will be developed. 


Status oF Women—H.R. 2007 
proved. 


H.R. 2007, the Status of Women bill, is 
not an “action” bill but would authorize 
the President to establish a national com- 
mittee to study the laws of all the states 
and note those which discriminate un- 
fairly against women. Following this 
study, the states would be requested to 
bring such laws up to date and remove 
unjust discriminations. Hearings will be 
held in March. 

Many requests have been received for 
material on this bill, as well as for ma- 
terial setting forth the pros and cons of 
the Equal Rights Amendment, for use of 
study groups and for talks by individual 
members before branches or before other 
audiences. 


ap- 


ADMISSION OF ALIENS — H.R. 5137 ap- 
proved. 

For many years the Association has ac- 

tively sought an equalization of the immi- 

gration laws. In this session of Congress, 

H.R. 5137 was introduced to remove the 


discrimination against women which 
would permit American husbands to bring 
alien wives into the United States but 
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would not permit American wives to 
bring alien husbands. The Association 
submitted a written statement in support 
of this bill on February 4, 1948. 


General 


District or CotumBia Home RuLE 


Item 22, added to the 1947-49 Legisla- 
tive Program by vote of the convention, 
provides for suffrage for the District of 
Columbia. The Association has not spe- 
cifically sponsored any of the bills in- 
troduced; what is needed now is general 
support for home rule for Washington. 
Every decision concerning the govern- 
ment of the City of Washington must go 
through the hands of a Congressional com- 
mittee (even to determining whether or 
not soda fountains will use individually 
wrapped straws), and your Congressman 
was not elected to spend time on such 
matters. If members will write their Con- 
gressmen requesting action in support of 
home rule for the District of Columbia, 
they will be promoting more efficient 
government. 


Copies of any of the statements men- 
tioned above may be obtained upon re- 
quest by mailing a card to the Legislative 
Program Associate at AAUW Headquar- 
ters in Washington. Further information 
on any of these bills may be obtained from 
the same source or from your branch 
legislative chairman. Copies of the bills 
themselves and hearings may be obtained 
by writing your Congressman. 

The active interest in legislative matters 
shown by individual members and 
branches is evidence of a widespread 
realization in AAUW that it is the action 
of individuals and local groups that 
counts most with national legislators. In- 
telligent letters to individual Congress- 
men and members of Congressional com- 
mittees outweigh in influence any formal 
presentation of testimony by the national 
Association. The ideal is, of course, a com- 
bination of both, and that combination is 
being increasingly achieved in AAUW. 





Inter-American Conference 


University women of Southwest and Mexico sponsor inter-cultural exchange 


A milestone in inter-cultural exchange 
and good will was the joint conference 
on Inter-American Cultural Relations 
held in Houston, Texas, January 9-10. 
Sponsored by the five-state Southwest 
Central Region of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women and attended 
by twenty-five delegates of the Asociacion 
de Universitarias Mexicanas, which co- 
operated in arranging the conference, the 
meeting was the first of its kind to be 
held in that region. 

In addition to the hard-working mem- 
bers of the Houston Branch, which 
played hostess to the conference, the 
Conference Committee consisted of Dr. 
Anna I. Powell, Regional Vice-President; 
the secretary-treasurer of the region; the 
five state presidents; and the state in- 
ternational relations chairmen. Two hun- 
dred AAUW delegates attended. 

In alternating Spanish and English, and 
sometimes with the aid of interpreters, 
for two days the delegates discussed what 
might be done, generally and specifically, 
in the field of cultural relations to foster 
better cooperation and _ understanding 
among the Americas and therefore to set 
an example for the world. 

Dr. Powell, presiding at the first session, 
introduced the program: 


For many years, university women of 
Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, and 
Texas have wanted to become personally 
acquainted with the university women of 
Mexico who have shown an interest in the 
AAUW program of their northern neighbors. 
With the assistance of Dr. Maria de la Luz 
Grovas and Professor Maria Teresa Chavez, 
the Mexican Federation has sent a fine repre- 
sentation to make possible this meeting and 
an opportunity for university women to bring 
about a better understanding and good will 


among American neighbors. We are especially 
interested in educational programs which 
may enrich the culture of all of the Americas 
and which may lead to an inter-American 
understanding among the peoples of the 
western hemisphere. 


There followed a discussion of “ Inter- 
American Understanding through Educa- 
tion.” In general speakers stressed more 
study of history and geography; greater 
exchange of teachers, students, and text- 
books; more radio programs constructed 
to serve both countries; and better teach- 
ing and learning of both languages in 
each country. 

Examples of specific activities to en- 
gender good will were cited. An Arkansas 
delegate told how students from Arkansas 
State Teachers College attended a sum- 
mer session at the University of Mexico 
in 1943 and again in 1944, Friends they 
made while there attended the Arkansas 
college the following fall; since then from 
two to six Mexican students have been 
welcomed each year to the college. 

Public school children of Winfield, 
Kansas, became interested in the children 
of Axotla. On Pan American Day, the 
American children gave $60 to provide 
breakfast for six children for one year. 
Flags were exchanged with appropriate 
ceremonies in which children of each city 
participated. The following year the 
Winfield children earned money for the 
erection of a drinking fountain in Axotla. 

School children in Oklahoma began 
learning Spanish in the first grade as a 
result of the findings of a committee 
which studied the problem of better un- 
derstanding between the two countries. 

In Corpus Christi, Texas, a program 
has been carried on since 1940 to further 
inter-American understanding among 
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adults as well as children. Spanish is 
taught to all pupils, beginning with the 
third grade, with the teaching enriched by 
vocabulary-building classroom conversa- 
tions, and learning of Spanish dances, 
songs, and anything pertaining to Latin 
American culture. Parents, interested in 
the children’s activities, are enrolling in 
night classes to learn Spanish. 

In every school in Corpus Christi clubs 
maintain interest in Latin American 
culture with programs of study of each 
Pan American country and its customs. 
Letter-writing and visits to schools which 
are predominantly Latin American, visits 
to Mexico by some clubs, and Latin 
American speakers for club programs are 
among the student activities. For the 
citizens of Corpus Christi the Pan Ameri- 
can Council attempts to do what the 
school clubs do for the children. 

The value of the AAUW Latin Ameri- 
can Fellowship, which has brought fellows 
from fourteen Latin American countries 
to the United States for study, was cited. 
It was pointed out that benefits of the 
AAUW interest in Latin American educa- 
tion are mutual, since AAUW Latin 
American fellows have been true am- 
bassadors of understanding and good will. 

In the afternoon session, “‘Inter- 
American Cultural Exchanges” — libra- 
ries, press, radio, movies, and the arts 
were under discussion. Professor Maria 
Teresa Chavez, from the School of Li- 
brary Science of the National University 
of Mexico, maintained that Mexico’s 
greatest contribution to a cultural ex- 
change lies in the field of art. 

She pictured the great contrasts that 
Mexico affords —in nature and in the 
ancient and modern civilizations that 
exist side by side. She spoke of the open 
field which Mexico offers to researchers 
in art, architecture, and archeology — 
Puebla, Mexico City, and Toluca for 
colonial architectural art; the Temple of 
the Solar God Teotihuacan, whose sculp- 
tures are striking examples of primitive 
art; Oaxaca and Monte Alban for their 
exquisite Zapotec art; and the Mayan 
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treasures in southern Mexico and Central 
America. 

Popular arts, Professor Chavez said, 
have survived in the Talavera pottery of 
Guadalajara, Guanajuato; in Tarasco 
ceramics; in the serapes of Saltillo and 
Oaxaca; the rebosa of the peasant woman 
which is the survival of the weaving art 
of Santa Maria, Guadalajara, and Chinan- 
cingo; the blown glass of Mexico; and the 
straw and feather pictures. 

Professor Chavez discussed the rela- 
tionship of the press, radio, movies, and 
libraries to the art and culture of a coun- 
try, urging a crusade to improve these 
means of communication, particularly 
radio and the press. 

Of motion pictures and libraries she said: 


The seventh art, as that of moving pictures 
has been called, is flourishing steadily in 
Mexico where its formal development started 
about fifteen years ago. In the beginning it 
devoted itself almost exclusively to nationalis- 
tic topics developed in plots which offered the 
opportunity for displaying Mexican customs, 
traits, and art. In the last years it has entered 
into more universal channels producing real 
masterpieces. 

But moving pictures, not only the Mexican 
ones, still lack the capability of giving an 
educational orientation which must be given 
to people without being noticed. Its aims 
have to be to improve the moral, social, and 
intellectual standards of the community. It is 
also a field in which intelligent and prepared 
women can work profitably. 

Libraries are one of the more necessary agen- 
cies in the life of a country. Mexican libraries, 
though old and having precious bibliographic 
treasures, have not reached the degree we 
desire. There are great areas with no libraries. 
Our collections are not wholly catalogued so 
we cannot offer all the material we have. 
Books barely circulate; and being libraries 
almost solely for reference, it is not easy to 
have inter-library loans. We are hopeful that 
little by little we can improve our library 
situation and can give you the same service 
you give other countries. Yours has certainly 
been a very good contribution. 


In considering the role of the motion 
picture in furthering understanding, the 
Houston Post drama critic gave figures to 
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show the heavy movement of films from 
north to south. Mexico, he said, pro- 
duced 100 feature pictures last year but 
imported 95, of which 46 came from the 
United States, while Chile produced 12 
and imported 246 from the United States. 
On the other hand, only a few films came 
to the United States from Mexico and 
none from the other countries. 

It was urged that communities have a 
good theater located in the entertainment 
district for the showing of foreign films, 
and that an effort be made to show films 
which foster understanding of everyday 
life. 

“The Value of Art in an Inter-Ameri- 
can Exchange Program” was discussed 
for the delegates by Miss Ida Hoover, of 
Ada, Oklahoma, who is arts chairman for 
the AAUW Southwest Central Region. 
She advocated exchange of art exhibitions 
to further international understanding, 
and spoke with regret of the withdrawal 
of an exhibition of modern art of the 
United States which had been sent to 
several countries under government spon- 
sorship but was recalled because of the 
criticism of one Senator. If art is to con- 
tribute to an exchange program, Miss 
Hoover concluded, the ignorance of a few 
people must not be allowed to defeat our 
purpose. 

Comments on what some AAUW 
branches have been doing to further better 
understanding were made in the discus- 
sion from the floor following Miss Hoo- 
ver’s address. The Houston, Texas, Branch, 
for example, had purchased a projector 
and supplied free films for a Latin Amer- 
ican community, and also established a 
library in a Latin American community. 
In Huntsville, Texas, the AAUW branch 
arranged a coordinated program of for- 
eign relations and arts in which films and 
exhibits of articles collected in Mexico 
were used. 

Dr. Maria de la Luz Grovas, professor 
of English at the National Univer- 
sity of Mexico and international rela- 
tions chairman of the Mexican Asso- 
Cation, was the speaker at the dinner 
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session. She opened her remarks with the 
thought that mutual appreciation works 
wonders. Once mutual appreciation is at- 
tained, she said, the suspicions that di- 
vide Mexico and the United States will 
disappear. 

Speaking of institutions of higher edu- 
cation in Mexico, Dr. Grovas said there 
are twelve universities in Mexico. The 
National University of Mexico was 
founded in 1551. Excerpts from Dr. 
Grovas’ speech reveal the growth of the 
university and the development of sum- 
mer school sessions for American scholars: 


The student population of the university 
has grown since its reintegration in 1910 in 
such a way that in 1930 it numbered 9,561; 
14,560 in 1940; and this year 21,823. 


The summer school receives the largest 
number of foreign visiting scholars who 
started coming after 1921 when the Depart- 
ment of Interchange and the summer school 
itself were founded. The purpose of the summer 
school was to offer to students from the United 
States the opportunity to learn Spanish and 
to become properly acquainted with the coun- 
try and its people. Since 1921 this institution 
has gone a long way. At the beginning it 
offered only a few courses and the teaching 
staff numbered fourteen. At present 63 courses 
are given by 90 teachers. In 1928 there were 
201 students, of which 173 were women. Ten 
years later there were 356 of which 222 were 
women. This year there were 1,121 with a large 
proportion of men, 322 of them being veterans. 


The Interchange Department, which was 
founded simultaneously with the summer 
school, kept during the six years from 1926 to 
193i an exchange of two students every sum- 
mer session with Pomona College. That 
activity was discontinued due to financial 
difficulties on our part. There were also a few 
exchanges of teachers, among whom I found 
myself. I went to San Diego State Teachers 
College while Professor Irving E. Outcalt 
came to lecture at our summer school. 


Then there is the Centro Cultural Mexicano 
of San Antonio, Texas, to which for the last 
three years sixteen Mexican professors have 
come to teach Spanish and courses dealing 
with Mexican culture under the joint auspices 
of our Ministries of Foreign Relations and 
Public Education. 
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Returning to the summer school, I assure 
you that it has been undoubtedly one of the 
most important factors in promoting en- 
lightened understanding between our two 
countries; for the people who attend do not 
belong to the type of occasional tourists, 
sometimes ignorant and irresponsible people 
found the world over, who visit foreign coun- 
tries, devoid of the cultural background which 
is indispensable for appreciating what is found 
in unfamiliar environments. 

The summer school students are not that 
type. Most of them are teachers or advanced 
students in their own country, and they come 
to us desirous of knowing the real Mexico and 
all it has to offer, not only the unpleasant and 
ugly things apparant at first sight. Year after 
year we ascertain the enormous benefits 
derived mutually from the cultural, social, 
and friendly intercourse that it provides for 
our two peoples. 


Dr. 


Grovas warned 


In conclusion, 
against skeptics: 


They tell us that humanity will continue tobe 
what it has always been, but we are not easily 
discouraged; for we are witnesses to changes 
that take place every day which would have 
seemed incredible to our predecessors. There- 
fore, why should we doubt that in a near 
future there will be a better world wrought 
with the cooperation of all men of good will? 

I believe that our two countries, between 
which there are so many dividing factors plus 
a heavy burden of just resentment on our part, 
present a fine example of what cultural inter- 
course, good will, and honest friendly ap- 
proaches can accomplish. Because, nowadays, 
we are no longer the suspicious next-door 
neighbors we were for so long. 

You have come to realize that we were right 
in feeling offended by wrongs inflicted on us, 
that among our many defects there are as 
many virtues, and that we can be friendly if 
friendlily treated. 

We on our part have also discovered that 
not all the blame for the wrongs we suffered is 
attributable to you alone and that now we are 
facing an honest gesture of friendly feeling on 
your part to which we are glad to respond in 
the same spirit. 


Dr. Pearl O. Ponsford, President of the 
Texas State Division, presided at the 
Saturday morning session on “‘The Inter- 
American Exchanges of Persons.” 
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Needs cited in the discussion were: 


(1) A functioning program of student and 
teacher exchanges — and particularly an ex- 
change of women scholars. 


(2) A policy of giving scholarships and fel- 
lowships to graduate students or other mature 
persons who would feel their responsibility to 
return to their homeland and to share with 
their own people the value received from their 
scholarships. 


(3) Orientation agencies, to counsel exchange 
students about the new country. 


(4) Some means of giving tourists a general 
background of the history, politics, and culture 
of the people they are visiting. 


And again the discussion turned to spe- 
cific ways in which AAUW branches — 
especially the small branches — can con- 
tribute to better understanding. As a 
study program, a comparative study of 
two countries was recommended, with 
such questions as these: What are the 
native types? Who were the first colonists 
and what was their attitude toward the 
mother country? How does the develop- 
ment correspond? Who are the national 
heroes? What are the similarities and dif- 
ferences in geography, topography, and 
weather conditions? What are the needs? 
What are the attitudes toward Pan Amer- 
icanism? What are the educational fa- 
cilities? 

A Missouri delegate made these sugges- 
tions: hold concerts and art exhibits; pro- 
mote study groups and invite people out- 
side the AAUW to the meetings; encour- 
age public schools to become interested in 
Latin America; organize adult classes in 
Spanish and Portuguese; show films about 
Latin America; arrange for editorials and 
feature stories in newspapers, particularly 
small weekly newspapers; encourage mer- 
chants to display articles from Latin 
American countries; and make use of 
book reviews and libraries for disseminat- 
ing information. 

Dr. Powell closed the conference with 
the remark, “Let us not forget that ‘The 
cultivated mind is the guardian genius 
of Democracy’ and with faith in the 
Americas let us look to the achievement 
of democracy!” 
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AAUW news and notes 





Survey of U. N. Teaching 


Last November the General Assembly 
of the United Nations in an official resolu- 
tion called upon member governments to 
“take measures as soon as possible to en- 
courage education on the United Na- 
tions.” The resolution recommended to 
all U. N. member nations throughout the 
world that the purposes and principles, 
structure, background, and activities of 
the United Nations be taught in the 
schools and in institutions of higher learn- 
ing, with special attention to primary 
schools, and the secondary level. 

Shortly before the resolution of the Gen- 
eral Assembly was passed, the Interna- 
tional Relations Committee of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women, 
meeting in Washington, had recognized 
the importance of such teaching and had 
begun work on a plan for a survey to dis- 
cover what is being taught about the 
United Nations in the schools of this coun- 
try. 

AAUW branches have been asked to 
undertake such a survey. The information 
collected will show where much or little 
is being taught young Americans about 
the international agency which is the cor- 
nerstone of our hopes for one world. The 
facts, negative and positive, are needed as 
a groundwork for future planning. 

The American Association of University 
Womea, with its many branches — ge- 
ographically distributed, large, small and 
middle-size, and each concerned with both 
the United Nations and its local schools — 
is excellently equipped to carry forward 
such a project. The findings, with sugges- 
tions, will go back to stimulate and enrich 
each community. 

Many have asked: How can I — one in- 
dividual citizen — help the United Na- 
tions? Here is a challenging answer. 


A brief and carefully planned question- 
naire has been prepared for branches un- 
dertaking the survey. Suggestions have 
been sent out for steps to be taken in 
gathering facts about U. N. teaching in 
communities of different size. Cooperation 
with teachers and school administrators is 
of course the starting point. 

The survey is not based on any disposi- 
tion to tell the schools what to do. The 
United Nations, as an organization, is still 
young, and we are all beginners in rela- 
tion to it. We must feel our way to the 
best means of giving this all-important 
understanding of the world community 
to the minds of youth. The motive of the 
questionnaire is in no way to find de- 
ficiencies in the present activities, but to 
see what is being done, and not done, so 
that the road ahead may be charted more 
clearly and constructively. The sugges- 
tions and the instances of excellent teach- 
ing, garnered in the course of the survey, 
can be of great help. 

In response to a request from Unesco to 
all member nations, the U. S. Office of 
Education is preparing a report on teach- 
ing about the U. N. in this country. Dr. 
Helen Dwight Reid, who will prepare the 
government report, has asked for the 
AAUW findings to be used as a supple- 
ment to statistics gathered by the gov- 
ernment. The more detailed AAUW re- 
ports should furnish a valuable nationwide 
sampling of what is being done in dif- 
ferent types of communities, together with 
useful evaluation, and examples of typical 
and especially successful teaching about 
U.N. 

AAUW branches are taking up the 
project with enthusiasm. It is hoped that 
all types of branches, large and small, 
city and rural, will cooperate, so that the 
returns will constitute a cross-section pic- 
ture of what our schools are doing to lay 
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foundations of understanding capable of 
sustaining a world structure. 


Unesco Project Kits 


A kit of bulletins and leaflets giving in- 
formation about Unesco and suggestions 
for projects that will put forward the ob- 
jectives of Unesco in your community, 
has been assembled at AAUW Head- 
quarters. The publications included give 
facts about Unesco; describe programs 
that will encourage the community to 
appreciate the cultural contributions of 
various nationality groups among its 
citizens; and furnish suggestions for 


activities that will help to train the 
younger generations in the ways of peace. 
The kit may be obtained from AAUW 


Headquarters; the price is 50 cents. 


Social Studies Committee 
Calls for Study of ERP 


The national Social Studies Committee 
met in Washington on January 31 and 
February 1. Many subjects came up for 
discussion — branch interests as expressed 
in branch reports, visits of the Associate 
and of committee members to AAUW 
branches and state divisions, action under- 
taken and action carried out. 

The committee members devoted per- 
haps the greatest part of their time to a 
review of the many subjects which the 
social studies program now covers and to 
the selection of priorities among these — 
subjects for emphasis in the year ahead. 
The next General Director's Letter will 
carry detailed information about this 
choice of subjects for emphasis. One of 
them, however, requires attention now — 
namely, the European Recovery Program, 
with emphasis on its implications for citi- 
zens of the United States. 

Carrying out the committee’s recom- 
mendation that ERP be given top priority 
in social studies programs now, the 
Social Studies Associate has written to 
every social studies chairman suggesting 
that she arrange a study group meeting to 
discuss the matcrial on various aspects of 
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the European Recovery Program which 
appeared in the Social Studies Section of 
the March General Director's Letter. 
Where study group plans along other lines 
have already been made, it is suggested 
that a special committee of branch mem- 
bers study this material in the GDL and 
present some of the issues it raises at an 
early meeting of the branch. This letter 
to chairmen also lists the various other 
materials prepared by AAUW on the 
European Recovery Program. 

Here is a subject on which every AAUW 
member will want to keep herself well 
informed. And if the unanimous view of 
the members of the national Social 
Studies Committee is correct — that the 
decisions made by the United States with 
respect to the European Recovery Pro- 
gram may, taken together, constitute the 
most important development of our time 
— then here is a job of community educa- 
tion which is a peculiar responsibility of 
university women. 


State Presidents Meeting 


Presidents of AAUW state divisions will 
meet in Washington, D. C., June 17-19, 
to discuss problems and plans. The Na- 
tional Cathedral School for Girls will be 
the setting, as it was for the 1943 and 
1946 meetings —a happy arrangement 
which provides dormitory facilities and 
conference rooms under one roof. 

As the Association continues to grow 
in numbers, the state division increases in 
importance as a link between the national 
organization and the branches. The ex- 
change of ideas that is made possible by 
these meetings, between state presidents, 
national officers, and staff, has proved ex- 
tremely helpful. To insure attendance by 
all state presidents, regardless of distance, 
basic transportation costs are being de- 
frayed from the national budget. 

We look forward to a meeting that will 
help to clarify state problems, aid new 
presidents through experience shared, and 
give inspiration for AAUW work in the 
coming year. 
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Regional Conferences Scheduled 


Plans for regional meetings are being re- 
ported to national Headquarters. The 
regional conferences scheduled for this 
spring and summer are: 


April 16-17 S.E. Central — Memphis, 


Tennessee 


April 23-24 N.E. Central — Toledo, Ohio 


May 20-22 N. Atlantic — Poughkeepsie, 
New York 

July 1-8 S. Atlantic — Asheville, North 
Carolina 


Vassar Scholarship Deadline 


Have you sent in your application? The 
date for receiving applications for the 
1948 Vassar Summer Institute Scholarship 
has been extended to April 20. See the 
announcement in the Winter JOURNAL, 
page 114, and apply at once — or urge a 
qualified member of your branch to apply. 
The chief requirement is that the recipient 
of the scholarship shall share the benefits 
of the Institute experience with her 
branch and her community. 


The American Family, Postwar 


When the AAUW in the 1930’s undertook 
a study of “The American Family in a 
Changing Society,” local groups re- 
sponded with enthusiasm. They were en- 
thusiastic, not only about the study as it 
applied to their own family problems, but 
also (believe it or not!) about the ques- 
tionnaires which accompanied the study 
guide. Their responses provided a valuable 
picture of the American family — at 
least, the AAUW model — in the period 
just before the war. 

In recent months, Mrs. Estelle K. 
Butler, with the cooperation of Mrs. 
Harriet A. Houdlette, who prepared the 
original study, has written a follow-up 
study outline, entitled Postwar Check on 
Prewar Trends in the American Family 
(50 cents from AAUW Headquarters). 
Already, a number of AAUW groups are 
using it. 


AAUW NEWS AND NOTES 


Use of the new outline is not dependent 
on participation in the first study, though 
it offers interesting possibilities for a ten- 
years-after follow-up. It develops an 
approach that will help to clarify thinking 
on what is happening to family life in 
America today — certainly a subject that 
calls for objective appraisal. If every 
AAUW branch would take up this study, 
a good deal of light might be thrown on 
some of our twentieth century problems 
in human relations. 

It is hoped that groups now following 
the outline will prepare preliminary re- 
ports which may be used in connection 
with the White House Conference on 
Education for Family Life in May. 


Survey of Services for Young Children 


Information regarding the local status of 
kindergartens and nursery schools is to be 
found in the 106 questionnaire replies 
that had been sent by AAUW branches to 
national Headquarters by March 1, 1948. 

Surprisingly, only sixteen AAUW 
branches reported that they are sponsor- 
ing kindergartens or nursery schools. 
These are: 


Northeast Central Region — Richmond, Indi- 
ana; Oxford, Ohio; Columbus, Ohio; May- 
wood, Illinois 

Northwest Central Region — Crete, Nebraska 


Southwest Central Region — Goodland, Kansas; 
Bethany, Missouri; Tyler, Texas; Pine Bluff, 
Arkansas; Duncan, Oklahoma 


Southeast Central Region — Louisville, Ken- 
tucky 

Rocky Mountain 
Mexico 


North Pacific Region — North Bend - Coos 
Bay, Oregon; Lakeview, Oregon 

South Pacific Region — Merced, California; 
Trona, California 


Region — Carlsbad, New 


We know that other branches are 
active in this field and are doing good 
work. We want all of your projects re- 
ported. Send to Headquarters if you need 
a questionnaire. 

Missouri did a particularly workman- 
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like study, leading to an illuminating 
picture of services offered to young chil- 
dren throughout the state. The state 
chairmen of legislation, social studies, and 
education combined in sponsoring the 
survey, using the opportunity to “learn 
about the status of kindergartens in 
Missouri and also to awaken interest in 
legislation for kindergartens in the state.” 

Questionnaires were sent to each of the 
branch chairmen and to superintendents 
of education; 77 returns came in and 38 
of these came from communities having 
AAUW branches. In Missouri 18.9 per- 
cent of urban children 2-5 years of age 
were enrolled in schools in 1940.* 

The Missouri report is informative, 
complete, and timely. It gives a picture of 
the urgent need for equality of oppor- 
tunity in the education of young children, 
presents a challenge to meet the needs of 
suburban and rural children, and shows 
the need for adequate state or federal aid 
to education. The report reveals, too, the 
apathy or enthusiasm found in different 
communities regarding a stand for im- 


proving the situation. 
Conclusions drawn from the Missouri 
survey are: 


1. Urban areas are fairly well equipped for 
giving preschool (kindergarten) education, 
but smaller cities, towns, and villages are in 
need of kindergarten building, space, and 
equipment. 


2. Smaller communities want kindergartens 
but must have state aid for adequate buildings, 
equipment, and prepared teachers. 


3. A real need for kindergartens is recognized 
by the people of Missouri, but there is need for 
coordinated publicity efforts and for the estab- 
lishment of a central directing force. 


4. Now is the time to make plans for housing 
kindergartens, since many school districts will 
inaugurate building programs in the next few 
years. Kindergarten plans should be incor- 
porated. 


* From Schools for Young Children Under Siz, by 
Mary Dabney Davis. Federal Security Agency, 
Office of Education, Bulletin No. 5, 1947. Price, 20 
cents. This bulletin gives data useful to those work- 
ing for provision for nursery schools and kindergar- 
tens, and an appraisal of leadership in the develop- 
ment of services for children under six. 
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5. Unless compulsory attendance is required 
through state law, the program will not go for- 
ward rapidly nor will it reach a large propor- 
tion of children. 

6. The present teacher shortage may be an 
obstacle in activating the program. 

7. Consolidated districts will have the added 
problem of transportation. 


8. There is now a chance to obtain assistance 
in establishing kindergartens through legisla- 
tion which, if passed, will provide state aid. 


1947 Writing Project 


One hundred and thirty-nine members 
participated in the Writing Project in 
1947. They represented 81 branches in 27 
states, and submitted 237 manuscripts, in- 
cluding 71 short stories and 166 verse 
entries, twelve members sending both 
stories and verse. 

The Rockford, Illinois, writing group, 
under the chairmanship of Gladys (Mrs. 
John P.) Montgomery, judged the short 
stories. 

The Logan, Utah, writing group, whose 
chairman is Mrs. Edna B. Culmsee, 
judged the verse. 

The Atlantic Award of $250 was won by 
Mary Roberts (Mrs. W. H.) Teare of 
Ballston Lake, New York, with “A Basket 
of Strawberries.”” Mrs. Teare is a begin- 
ning writer, who has published one short 
story and a few poems; a graduate of 
Skidmore College, 1928, with a master’s 
degree from Syracuse University, 1930. 
She is a member of the Schenectady 
Branch, and her story was criticized in 
their writing group last year. 

Mr. Dillon awarded First Place in verse 
to Ethel Tilley of the Greensboro, North 
Carolina, Branch for her poem, “Night 
Worries.” The author is a graduate of 
Ohio Wesleyan, 1922, Ph.D., Boston 
University, 1936, now dean of students at 
Greensboro College. 

As to publication, it is fair to say that 
both magazines hope to find material they 
can print, but members know that in both 
The Atlantic and Poetry, they are entering 
a writing market open to national and 
even international competition, by both 
sexes. 
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AAUW Writing Project: Rules 


The rules for this annual project, which is 
regarded as a means of personal contact 
and a stimulus to craftsmanship, have 
changed somewhat and the following out- 
lines the status of the undertaking in its 
tenth year: 


(1) Manuscripts in the short story and verse 
are due in the office of the Arts Associate by 
November 1, 1948. (Address Miss Lura Beam, 
1634 I Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C.) 


(2) All members and associate members are 
eligible, whether they work alone or in writing 
groups. In the latter case, it is expected that 
the group will sift entries. 

(3) Material must be unpublished and not ac- 
cepted for publication when entered. It must 
be written for adults, not for children. A mem- 
ber may submit manuscripts in both categories, 
but not more than one short story (2,500- 
5,000) words), nor more than one long poem or 
three short lyrics. 


(4) Manuscripts must be typed, double space, 
on one side of paper (8% by 11 inches), with at 
least one-inch margins. Carbon copies are not 
acceptable. The name and address of the 
writer must appear on the upper left corner of 
the first page; with the number of words in the 
story indicated, top center. The signature as 
desired in the case of publication should follow 
the title of a story, and the end of a poem. 
Pages should be numbered, and initials of 
writer and abbreviated title appear on each 
page. Lyrics should be written on separate 
pages, and the number of pieces indicated on 
the first page. 

5) A self-addressed envelope large enough to 
contain the manuscript, and stamped for first 
class mail should accompany each entry for its 
return. 


6) Members should retain copies of their 
manuscripts. Until the reports are in, material 
should not be submitted elsewhere. 

7) Anyone placing first in either category may 
not enter again in the same category. 

8) The manuscripts received by November 1 
will be sent for preliminary judging to AAUW 
writing groups with several years’ experience 
inthe medium of the short story or verse. The 
chief basis of selection of these judges has al- 
ways been the branch art reports of the preced- 
ing spring, in which the chairmen tell what 
their groups are doing and studying and their 
record in publication. The quality of manu- 
“ripts sent to the project by a branch in 
preceding years also exerts an influence. The 
branch judges will choose a certain number of 
uanuscripts — usually about ten stories and 


ten poems — as their nominations for the final- 
ists. The chosen manuscripts will then be sent 
to one judge who will make the final decision. 
(9) In the case of the short story the ten 
writers are now candidates for the AAUW 
Atlantic Award. The judge is Edward Weeks, 
editor of The Atlantic Monthly, and the Atlantic 
Award of $250 goes to the writer of the story 
he considers the best. This award has nothing 
to do with publication. Should The Atlantic 
wish to buy the winning story or any other 
submitted, it will negotiate directly with the 
writer and pay at the regular rates. 

(10) In the case of verse, the top ten manu- 
scripts will be sent to the magazine Poetry, 
whose editor, George Dillon, will be the final 
judge of the best poem. There is no cash award, 
and no assurance of publication unless the 
piece meets the regular requirements of Poetry. 
In that case the editors will wish to publish 
and will communicate directly with the writer. 


Art Criticism and Reporting 

For the second year, branches have sub- 
mitted examples of local press reporting 
and criticism on exhibitions under AAU W 
auspices. Of the thirty-seven clippings re- 
ceived, five were criticism, the rest 
straight reporting. The best entries are: 
Art Criticism 

AAUW National Circuit. — The Grosse Pointe 


News, June 5, 1947, a column on New 
Seri hs written by Lilli: M. Pe 
Serigraphs written by Lilhan M. Fear. 


(Grosse Pointe, Michigan, population 6,179) 
Local Exhibitions. — The Franklin Star, Octo- 
ber 28, 1946, an unsigned comment on [How 
Modern Artists Paint People, an exhibition 
rented by the AAUW from the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York for the Franklin 
Art Association. (Franklin, Indiana, 6,264) 


Art REPORTING 


AAUW National Circuit in large cities. — 
The reporting on the David Smith Sculpture 
Exhibition with illustrations during the 
showing in the Civic Theatre in Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, in The Fort Wayne Journal Gazette, 
May 18-23; The Decatur Daily Democrat, 
May 16; and The News-Sentinel, May 17-20, 
and 24, 1947. 

AAUW National Circuit in small cities. — 
The Baker Democrat Herald, October 28, 
1946, story by Kay Silven about the ex- 
hibition, American Print Sample. (Baker, 
Oregon, 9,342) 

Local Exhibitions. — The Bethlehem Globe- 
Times and Allentown Morning Call, un- 
signed publicity from January to April 1947 
about the local art contest, Our Bethlehem. 
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Bethlehem is a city of around 60,000, 
and neighboring Allentown has more than 
90,000. The AAUW sponsored a contest 
last year in “painting or drawing dealing 
with any phase of life in Bethlehem, past 
or present,” open to any resident from the 
fifth grade on. 

There were over 200 entries, including 
fourteen paintings of the Moravian 
Church Tower, and thirteen of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Plant. The title of the winning 
entry in the adult division was “Steel 
Life”; in the college division, “South 
Side”; in the junior high school group, 
“Glare at Midnight”; and in the senior 
high school, “Star Over Bethlehem.” The 
scrapbook of clippings about this contest, 
which has more than ten pages, can be 
borrowed upon request to the Associate 
in Arts. 


{ntries for the project in Art 
and Reporting for 1947-48 


Norte: 
Criticism 


must be in Miss Beam’s office at AAUW 
Headquarters by June 1, 1948, arranged 
according to directions in the Fall 1946 


Journal, page 50. 


Quotes and Notes 


Congressman Walter H. Judd’s article in 
the January JouRNAL, “Concerning Let- 
ters to Congressmen,” occasioned so 
much interest that we have had seven re- 
quests for permission to reprint. We look 
for a definite rise in standards of con- 
stituent-to-Congressman correspondence 
as a result. 

Women in Action, the monthly review of 
articles on women’s life and work, in its 
February issue summarizes two articles 
from the January JouRNAL: “Women 
Can Be Engineers,” by Alice C. Goff, and 
““How Democratic Are Our Universities?” 
by Dorothy L. Arnold. 

And from the staff member of another 
women’s organization comes this note: 


As I have just received the January Jour- 
NAL, read it, cut it into five or ten pieces, filing 
some and mailing parts to various of our lead- 
ers, I now want to say “thank you”’ for it. 
Every issue is good but this one has its special 
uses. 
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Arkansas President, Correction 


The name of the Arkansas State Division 
President was erroneously listed in the 
Winter 1948 Journau. The president is 
Mrs. Tom Burress, 1226 Madison Street, 
Jonesboro, Arkansas. 


Books Mold Russia’s Children 


We hope you saw the article by Mrs, 
Malbone Graham, “Picture of Russia for 
Russia’s Children,” which appeared in 
the New York Times Magazine for Feb- 
ruary 8. Mrs. Graham, who is vice-chair- 
man of the AAUW Committee on Inter- 
national Relations, completed this study 
of Russian books for children under the 
sponsorship of the AAUW and the Asso- 
ciation of Childhood Education. 

Mrs. Graham, by the way, is author of 
We Earn the Future, that invaluable book- 
let on how to put life into discussion 
groups and how to make community edu- 
cation on international issues vital and 
meaningful. This handbook has a store of 
suggestions for anyone who is arranging 
study groups or educational programs in 
any field; it may be obtained from AAUW 
Headquarters for 25 cents. 


IFUW Council Meeting 


The 1948 meeting of the IFUW Council 
will be held in England, July 26-28. This 
meeting of the Council, which is the 
executive body of the International Fed- 
eration, brings together the [FUW officers 
and the international relations chairmen 
of the respective member federations, or 
their deputies. 

It is expected that applications of the 
Chinese and Philippine associations for 
IFUW affiliation will be considered by the 
Council. 


The Chinese Association 


A letter from the Vice-President of the 
Chinese Association of University Women, 
Mrs. Y. T. Zee New of Ginling College, 
describes the rapidly growing organization 
which the IFUW Council will be asked to 


approve. 





AAUW NEWS AND NOTES 


Shanghai and Nanking already have 
branch organization under way. The 
Shanghai local group has outlined a pro- 
gram of seven kinds of activities, — 
Education for Women and Children, 
Adult Training, Promotion of Arts, 
Social Legislation, Legal and _ Social 
Status, Publications, and International Re- 
lations. The first projects will be provid- 
ing a guidance textbook for nursery work- 
ers, and a fellowship for a public school 
teacher for advanced training. Most of the 
Shanghai members hold degrees in educa- 
tion or law. 

The Nanking group was to be inaugu- 
rated in March, and organizations are 
planned in Canton and Peiping. The 
policy is to have a nucleus of about fifty 
national members, of proved leadership 
ability, before establishing a branch. 

Mrs. New’s description of some of the 
difficulties of financing the Chinese Asso- 
ciation make our own monetary troubles 
look simple: 


On account of lack of funds, the CAUW 
headquarters is temporarily situated in the 
Administration Building of Ginling College. 
We are fortunate to have a full-time paid secre- 
tary in the office. Her salary is maintained by 
the voluntary contribution of our national 
Executive Committee members. Our member- 
ship fee is $200,000 Chinese currency which is 
equal to $2.00 U. S. When the majority of our 
professional women are earning $20 to $30 
U.S. per month, $2.00 dues seem to be high for 
some of them. However, the good spirit has 
been shown by some members who constantly 
contribute funds for social occasions, postage, 
and stationery. Traveling is costly and diffi- 
cult, therefore we have to communicate by 
mail. Postage has soared up from $100 to 
$2,000 within the country and from $3,000 to 
$51,000 outside the country. 


University women the world over will 
join in Mrs. New’s conclusion: “Our 
association is convinced that as long as we 
strive to go toward the direction of true 
democracy, in faith, we may lead others 
to have greater confidence in the ultimate 
goal of world unity in spirit.” 


Parcels Abroad 


If you are sending gift parcels abroad, 
please note that the services of Captain 
Pedlow, mentioned in a letter from Dr. 
Ida de Bobula of Hungary which was 
quoted in the January JouRNAL, are 
limited to Hungary, Austria, and Czecho- 
slovakia. His shipping services include 
reinforcement of packaging, and insur- 
ance; the charges are $5.00 for the first 15 
pounds, plus 20 cents for each additional 
pound. 


Fifteen New Branches 


Fifteen new branches have been organized 
in eleven states since publication of the 
Winter 1948 JournaL. A welcome addi- 
tion to the rapidly growing AAUW 
family, these new groups bring the total 
to 1,029 AAUW branches. New branches 
are: 

ALABAMA — Dothan 

Co torapvo — Longmont 

ILturno1s — Franklin County 

Maine — Presque Isle 

MicuicaAn — South Haven 

MINNESOTA — St. James, Jackson County 
Missouri — Fredericktown, Gentry County 
New JERSEY — Sussex County 

OKLAHOMA — Pauls Valley, Wetumka 
PENNSYLVANIA — Connellsville, Coraopolis 
TENNESSEE — Jackson 


AAUW Branches by Size 


What is a typical AAUW branch? No one 
has ever found the answer, but figures 
recently compiled show the pattern as to 
branch size, and indicate that more than 
half our branches are in the 25-to-100- 
member class. 

At the end of the 1946-47 AAUW year, 
the distribution was as follows: 


Number of 


Membership Branches Percentage 


Over 500 21 Q 

250-500 55 6 

100-250 213 21 
50-100 266 27 
25-50 283 28 
25 and under 150 


988 


100 
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The largest branches — over 500 — are 
found in the following states: 


California 
Colorado 
Delaware 
District of Columbia 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
New York 
Ohio 

Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Wisconsin 


a | feet eet eet DD De et et ot 
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Cincinnati Greets You 


From the Cincinnati, Ohio, Branch comes 
this cordial invitation to all AAUW mem- 
bers: 


Our headquarters are at the Hotel Sinton in 
the heart of the Queen City. By presenting 
your membership card at the desk you will 
obtain the key to a cheery, restful room with 
our local calendar and yearbook at your right 
hand. 

Please call any officer in the yearbook. She 
will want to talk with you. And see you if your 
time will permit. 

Hospitality between 
states ... and our 
thought. 


cities .. 


We 


our 
nations! 


. our 
like the 


Bookplates, Maps, and Recipes 


AAUW members who love the mountains 
will be interested to learn that repro- 
ductions of the Utah bookplate, which 
appeared on page 104 of the January 
JOURNAL, are for sale. Funds from the 
sale of the plates will be used to sponsor a 
state art project. 

The price of the bookplates is $2.00 per 
hundred without the purchaser’s name 
printed on them; $2.50 per hundred with 
the name printed, if ordered in quantities 
of five hundred or more. Orders should be 
sent to Mrs. Karl Young, Box 263, Route 
2, Provo, Utah. 

The Minneapolis Branch recently dis- 
covered a supply of the two pictorial maps 
published for the benefit of the Fellowship 
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Fund some years ago, and supposedly now 
out of print. 

“Conquest of a Continent” is a map of 
the United States, in color, (21 by 2 
inches) with clever drawings giving a fas. 
cinating presentation of the westward 
movement of the frontier — the pioneer’s 
advance, the routes he followed, and his 
means of transportation. Panels bordering 
the map show highlights of our history. 

“A Century of Minnesota History” 
(24 by 33 inches) also in colors, gives a 
bird’s-eye view of the history of the state, 
with drawings showing the racial elements 
represented, early trade routes, forts and 
Indian villages, as well as the develop. 
ment of industry and agriculture, and 
major historical events. 

Both maps are decorative as well as in- 
formative, and there is verve and humor 
in their presentation of historic and geo- 
graphic facts. While they last, the maps 
are available from Mrs. H. R. Malcolm, 
5101 Gladstone Avenue, Minneapolis 9, 
Minnesota, at 60 cents each, postpaid. 

The Jacksonville, Florida, Branch will 
gladly take orders for its attractive Tips 
for Teas, a compilation that should see any 
novice through the intricacies of this form 
of hospitality and give new ideas to the 
experienced hostess, as well. The price is 
25 cents a single copy; in lots of 100, the 
charge is 15 cents each, plus postage. 
Address Mrs. Margaret B. Long, 615 
Ocean Street, Jacksonville 7, Florida. 
Proceeds go to fellowships and interna- 
tional grants. 


Award for Education Study 


Delta Kappa Gamma _ Society an- 
nounces the Educator’s Award of $1,000, 
to be given for the most significant con- 
tribution to education written by a woman 
in the years 1946-48. The first award was 
made in 1946 to Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
for her study, Our Young Folks. Nom 
nations for the award should be received by 
August 1; publications must have ap- 
peared by April 1, 1948, to be considered. 
For details, address Delta Kappa Gamma, 
804 Littlefield Building, Austin, Texas. 
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News of AAUW Fellows 


and International Students 


News of AAUW fellows means news from 
all over the world. The top letter in our 
pile is from Elizabeth F. Colson (Dorothy 
Bridgman Atkinson Fellow, 1942-43), 
who writes from Oxford, England, but her 
letterhead reads, “ Rhodes-Livingstone In- 
stitute, Livingstone, Rhodesia.” She gives 
as her reason for leaving Northern Rhode- 
sia that universal difficulty — the housing 
shortage. This is her reply to the AAUW 
request for news: 


I'm not sure that it makes a very interesting 
story, but here goes. I interrupted my fellow- 
ship year in 1942 to go into one of the Reloca- 
tion Centers for Japanese to work as an assist- 
ant social science analyst in a study of the 
Japanese of the center and the development 
of a new community life. My work there was 
anthropological, and certainly used my pre- 
vious training. When the analysis unit in that 
center broke up in the fall of 1943, I went to 
Radcliffe College to complete the work for my 
doctorate. I received the Ph.D. in anthro- 
pology on material gathered during my fellow- 
ship from the AAUW (a study of the Makah 
Indians in the state of Washington). Mean- 
time I was working as a research assistant at 
the Peabody Museum. 

In 1946 I accepted a job with the Rhodes- 
Livingstone Institute of Northern Rhodesia to 
do anthropological work among the Plateau 
Tonga in that colony. The work is supported 
by a large grant from the British Colonial 
Development Fund. Since then I have been 
with the Institute as research officer, and since 
August 1947 as acting director. My contract 
is for three and a half years; I am hoping then 
to return to the United States. 

After we had spent a year in investigating 
the tribes to which we were assigned, we 
needed some place to write up our field data. 
The housing shortage is universal, and there 
was no place for us in Northern Rhodesia once 
we abandoned our tents in the native reserves. 
We were therefore sent to Oxford, where we 
would have the benefit of the library and the 
stimulating presence of other people interested 


in research. I expect to go back to Northern 
Rhodesia in April. 


Another anthropologist whose work we 
follow with keen interest is Ruth Benedict 
(Achievement Award, 1946). If you are a 
bit weary of thinking earnestly about the 
race problem, we commend to you the 
lively illustrated book—in fact it’s 
mostly illustrations — In Henry's Back 
Yard, by Ruth Benedict and Gene Welt- 
fish (published by Henry Schuman, New 
York, $2.00). The book is based on the 
authors’ study, Races of Mankind. 
Henry, the hero of the story, is a thor- 
oughly likable fellow in his enthusiasms, 
his dreams, his misgivings, and his mis- 
apprehensions. The pictures tracing his 
education regarding the facts of race and 
the sources of conduct present the truth 
that “we’ve only one world and we're all 
in it” in a most engaging way. Henry, in- 
cidentally, is not a newcomer to public 
notice, for he was the star of the movie- 
cartoon, Brotherhood of Man, on which 
the drawings of the book are based. Ruth 
Benedict is director of Columbia Univer- 
sity’s project, Research in Contemporary 
Cultures. Perhaps you have seen her 
Patterns of Culture, which came out in 
a 25-cent Penguin edition. 

In the booklet, Building Friendly Re- 

lations, from the Adventures in Educa- 
tion Series of Ohio State University, we 
came across an article on how one teacher 
interested the children in her fourth grade 
in religious customs of different groups. 
The account ended with: 
Before the study was over, the children read 
together Florence Mary Fitch’s One God, a 
book in which the religious beliefs and customs 
of the Jews, Catholics, and Protestants are 
traced to their common sources with great 
simplicity and dignity. 


Dr. Fitch (European Fellow, 1902-03) has 
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recently completed a companion volume 
to this one,— Their Search for God: 
Ways of Worship in the Orient. (Loth- 
rop, Lee and Shepard, New York, $3.00.) 
Beautifully illustrated, it presents in sim- 
ple, vivid language the leading religions 
of the East, and their ceremonials and 
festivals. No one can read it without feel- 
ing that all men have much in common in 
their “search for God.” 

Understanding of another people in the 

economic sphere is being put forward by 
Eleanor M. Hadley (Margaret Snell Fel- 
low, 1946-47). Miss Hadley postponed her 
fellowship work until this year at the 
urgent request of occupation officials in 
Japan. This is a note about her present 
work, received as she took up her study 
again: 
I hope you know how deeply appreciated are 
the AAUW fellowships. I suppose the most 
convincing thank-you that a holder may say 
to the many, many persons who made possible 
her fellowship is a piece of outstanding re- 
search. I hope mine will adequately express my 
gratitude. 

General Whitney and I did appreciate 
keenly the kindness of the AAUW in post- 
poning my fellowship thus enabling me to 
serve on General MacArthur’s staff an addi- 
tional nine months and also enabling me to 
have that many additional months for research 
(evenings and week-ends), in Japan. 

As an economist, I was a member of the 
political section of MacArthur’s headquarters, 
— the Government Section, headed by General 
Whitney. The first twelve months I was in 
Japan were devoted largely to establishing the 
organs of government necessary to carry out 
the Zaibatsu liquidation. Zaibatsu is a term 
the Japanese use to describe their giant com- 
bines, — Mitsui, Mitsubishi, Sumitomo, etc. 
I had been working on the Zaibatsu problem 
from the start of American official interest, 
having prepared a State Department policy 
paper on the subject in Washington. 

Because of my acquaintance with the subject, 
I became involved in work on the economic 
purge, — such questions as which firms were 
most actively involved in the program of ex- 
pansion, what were the key positions in these 
companies, etc. 

The last months in Tokyo, I worked with 
the Economic Stabilization Board, the Japa- 
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nese equivalent of our WPB. Questions dealt 
with how to make the Board the actual co. 
ordinator of economic policy. On paper the 
Board was given this position, but how to 
translate this in the real world of politics was 
the problem. 

It was indeed a unique opportunity to have 
been a participant in the vast social experiment 
that is being carried out in Japan. A person is 
given unusual responsibility in Tokyo, for the 
Headquarters could be said to be executive, 
legislative, and judicial, all rolled into one. The 
combination of a fascinating project with con. 
siderable responsibility makes a most excep. 
tional working situation. 

Now, however, I seem to be settling into the 
academic atmosphere at Cambridge. I hope to 
complete my study of the growth of Japan's 
Zaibatsu by spring. 


And now to turn to some of the letters 
from our international students. 

Edith Becker of Luxembourg writes 
that she is finishing her thesis, since her 
return home, and working hard to prepare 
for exams for her degree. But in addition 
she is taking part in work for the reform 


of the elementary schools, speaking almost 
every week in a different part of the coun- 
try on American schools — “‘a job I like 
very much, especially the discussions that 
arise afterward. Ohio has prepared me 
very well for the tricky questions of our 
very critical teachers.” She is also in 
charge of the foreign correspondence of the 
Teachers Association, and is helping to 
prepare workbooks for the pupils. 
Giving talks about America is men- 
tioned frequently in letters from those 
who have returned to their countries. For 
example, Helga Pedersen of Denmark 
writes: 
I am traveling all over the country as a judge 
in our Court of Appeals. At the same time | 
have worked with some lectures on Americal 
law: I gave the first last night here in Odense 
for lawyers of this district. The room was too 
small for the crowd! Next month I am going to 
speak in Copenhagen of American prisons and 
penal institutions and of prevention of juve- 
nile delinquency, and besides that I have to 
write a long article for the periodical of criminal 
law in Scandinavian. So you will realize with 
this as extra job I am booked up all day. 
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NEWS OF AAUW FELLOWS 


I will once more thank the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, for what it did 
for me. It was a wonderful and rich year which 
I will never forget. I also think it has been 
useful for me and for my country. At any rate, 
the Minister of Justice was extremely inter- 
ested in the things I have studied. He will 
come and listen to my speech on penal work 
next month. And he gave me, when I gave him 
my oral report, some material from Sweden to 
compare it with the news from U.S., and to 
report my opinion back to him. 


Miss Pédersen—or we shov'd say, 
Judge Pedersen, since her appoin = 2nt to 
the Court of Appeals — mentions her 
friend Dr. de Ranitz, of Holland, whom so 
many AAUW members met when these 
two traveled to the west last spring. 
Dr. de Ranitz sent word at Christmas 
time that she was about to sail for Su- 
matra, where there is a great need for 
physicians. 

As spring comes round again, we think 
of Astrid Loken of Norway, who last year 
quite literally followed the apple blossoms 
from south to north, not as an apple blos- 
som queen, but as a serious AAUW inter- 
national student pursuing her research on 
the pollination of fruit trees, a subject of 
considerable importance in Norway, where 
early pollination is essential if the short 
summer is to yield a good crop. Miss 
Loken is the only Norwegian scientist 
specializing in this problem. Of her work 
here she writes: 

The reason for my studying in the United 
States was specializing in pollinations work, 
particularly concerning the orchards. To be 
qualified in this field a person should have good 
knowledge of pollinating insects (honey bees, 
wild bees, etc.). Moreover it is important to 
know about pomology (self-pollinating and 
cross-pollinating fruit trees, the ability of 
pollen to germinate under different conditions, 
nectar secretion, etc.) and botany (competing 
honey and pollen plants, etc.). 

There is no separate entomology department 
at the University of Oslo. No graduate courses 
are given, and it is impossible to get sufficient 
knowledge about certain insect groups. At our 
Agriculture College they are more concerned 


about injurious insects than those of benefit. 
Till now pollination research has been neg- 
lected. Thus it is of great importance for us 
who are asked to start exact pollination re- 
search in Norway to see this type of work in 
other countries. This is’a field where the United 
States has been more interested than any other 
country in solving the problems. Thus I felt 
lucky being one of your study grant holders 
in 1946-47. 

Michigan State Agriculture College has an 
excellent entomology department. Besides 
good training in pollinating insects I was able 
to do research work at the horticulture depart- 
ment, working out some germination experi- 
ments with apple pollen. 

However, very important for any kind of 
specializing is personal contact with scientists 
in the same field for the purpose of discussing 
the problems, learning their methods, ete. In 
this case I am sure I had more success than 
anybody else. Probably the most valuable time 
I spent in your country was the trip AAUW 
suggested to me last spring. For eight weeks 
I visited experiment stations, entomology and 
horticulture departments in California, Ore- 
gon, Washington, and British Columbia, just 
in the fruit blossom time! Thus I was able to 
contact quite a few outstanding people just at 
the time their fruit pollination research was 
going on. I also was able to take part in their 
field work myself and thus get some practice 
in methods I will use in Norway. 

Because field work will be the most impor- 
tant of my work in Norway, I realized how im- 
portant it would be to work for some time at a 
field laboratory. Again I had a lucky strike — 
from the beginning of July until the middle of 
September I was allowed to work at a federal 
pollination laboratory in Logan, Utah, just 
started the same spring. This laboratory is one 
of the first of this type in the U.S. and I do not 
believe such a specialized laboratory exists in 
any other country. It should not be necessary 
to remark about the importance of such an 
experience! 

The last months of my staying in the U.S. 
I spent traveling in an old car, with three other 
scientists, well equipped with sleeping bags, 
potatoes, and cereals. In this way I was able to 
visit more experiment stations and also catch 
up with gorgeous sightseeing. I certainly have 
been able to get a broadminded education for 
my work in Norway! Thank you! 





School Children Present U.N. 


Nineteen grade-school children presented 
a working demonstration of the United 
Nations General Assembly for members of 
the Minneapolis, Minnesota, Branch at a 
recent meeting. (See the cover of this 
JOURNAL; also page 173.) The Interna- 
tional Relations Committee of the branch 
presented the program in response to the 
suggestion that branches learn what our 
schools are doing to teach international 
understanding. 

Members were given a complete picture 
of the United Nations’ thirty commis- 
sions and agencies by the students, mem- 
bers of the current events class of the Long 
Lake County School No. 50. The class has 
been studying the U.N. and its commit- 
tees since last September, gathering mate- 
rial for the study from newspapers and 
magazines. 

Presented in the form of a skit with one 
student pinch-hitting for Trygve Lie, Sec- 
retary-General of the Assembly, and others 
representing delegates, the program fea- 
tured a discussion of the work and prob- 
lems with which the U.N. is concerned. 
Topics ranged from discussion of the Com- 
mission on Narcotics and the Commission 
on Status of Women — a dual responsibil- 
ity which seems to weigh heavily upon the 
boy to whom it was assigned — to atomic 
energy — presented by an eleven-year-old 
girl — and the Russian veto. 

The success of this presentation is at- 
tested by Mrs. E. W. Johnson, branch in- 
ternational relations chairman, who wrote, 
“To those of us faced with the problem of 
trying to make foreign affairs palatable, 
techniques such as this program are a 
delight . . . Our members ‘ate it up.’” 
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Marshall Plan Support in Boston 


Of the many branches that have given en- 
ergetic support to the European Recovery 
Program, the Boston Branch is the only 
one that has reported basing its action on 
a poll of members. An inquiry was sent to 
members by the international relations 
chairman, to determine what action should 
be taken. Of 372 cards sent out, 172 had 
been returned by the middle of February. 
Only 14 members opposed any branch 
action; 115 favored branch participation 
as a member of the subcommittee of the 
New England Committee for the Marshall 
Plan and 87 favored the proposal that the 
branch become a cooperating group, doing 
educational work with the committee. 

On the basis of this poll, the Boston 
Branch is cooperating with the New Eng- 
land Committee through meetings, and 
members have been writing as individuals 
to Boston papers stating their support of 
the Plan. The Boston Branch was also 
represented as an organization at the hear- 
ings before the Senate Rules Committee 
at the State House, calling upon Congress 
to approve the Marshall Plan. 


Ever Heard of the U.N.? 


The Cincinnati Branch reports participa- 
tion in “a complete, continuous educa- 
tional program in behalf of the United 
Nations for the entire community.” 
Launched by the U.N. Association of 
Cincinnati and the American Association 
for the U.N., the first phase of the plan 
was a scientific survey which demonstrated 
that the citizens of Cincinnati, as else- 
where, were poorly informed on the pur- 
pose and functions of the United Nations 
and that 30 percent were wholly unaware 
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of its existence. AAUW members are join- 
ing in the second phase of the plan —a 
six-months program of education through 
organizations, schools, churches, press, 
and radio. Another survey in the spring 
will measure the results accomplished. 
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Montana Overcomes Distances 


State divisions that face the problem of 
sparsely-populated areas, great distances 
between branches and a poor transporta- 
tion system when considering state con- 
ferences and meetings will be heartened 
by the success the Montana State Division 
had in trying to overcome these difficulties. 


ery 


-to } Three regional AAUW conferences on 
ons | educational problems were held within a 
uld | one-month period in Missoula, Great 
iad | Falls, and Miles City. The series of re- 
ry. | gonal meetings was designed to provide 
nch | the benefits of a state meeting, give op- 
ion § portunity for member participation, and 
the | stimulate branches to new activity in 
nall § gathering and sharing factual material and 
the | incooperating with other groups on behalf 
ing | of community needs and projects. 
. The conferences were organized by the 
ton | Conference Committee of the state divi- 
ng- | sion, composed of the president, social 
and § studies chairman, and the education chair- 
jals | man. A “master program” was outlined, 
t of § to be followed as fully as circumstances 
also § permitted in each of the three conferences. 
ogr- | lo stimulate interest in the conferences 
ttee fan “alerting” letter along with a quiz 
ress | sheet entitled, “Do you know the an- 
swers?”? was sent to the 929 members of 
the state organization. The questionnaire 
encompassed sixteen questions bearing on 
ipa- chool organization, finance, basic pro- 
ica- § stam, etc. 
‘ted Several discussion groups in the after- 
ry.” toon sessions of the conferences were 
\ of § ‘atried on simultaneously. Each one was 
tion § Provided with an AAUW leader, a pro- 
ylan § *ssional consultant, and in most cases a 
ited | 'eporter who summarized the group’s 
jse- | thinking at the concluding session. The 
pur professional consultants included lawyers, 
ions § “embers of the legislature, county super- 
yvare § tendents, members of school boards, 
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school administrators, and faculty mem- 
bers from the state university units. Out- 
lines prepared for discussion leaders and 
reporters served as guides in presenting 
and summarizing the material under 
discussion. 

Representatives of other local organiza- 
tions were invited to attend the regional 
conferences in hope that this action would 
provide a basis for cooperation with 
AAUW in future efforts to secure better 
education methods and facilities in the 
state. 


Alabama Branch College Advisory 
Board Aids High School Seniors 


That an Education Committee of a small 
AAUW branch can inaugurate a service 
of value to the community is demon- 
strated by the Anniston, Alabama, Branch. 
The establishment of a College Advisory 
Board to help college-bound high school 
seniors was the result of a feeling that it 
was “necessary to begin with a fairly 
simple and clear-cut educational project.” 
An alumna of every institution represented 
in the AAUW branch serves on this board. 

Working closely with the high school 
principal and librarian, the members first 
developed a college shelf in the high school 
library. Branch members wrote to their 
respective colleges and universities asking 
for newspapers, literary magazines, humor 
magazines, yearbooks, pennants, stickers, 
pamphlets, programs of plays and con- 
certs, and photographs and leaflets used 
in publicity work. 

Boxes containing this material were dec- 
orated with stickers and pictures and con- 
tributed to the library. Many members 
gave their own yearbooks to enhance the 
display, while others loaned theirs for the 
duration of the school year. 

A counseling program was the next step. 
At a special assembly, information was 
distributed to all high school seniors plan- 
ning to attend college. The co-chairmen of 
the College Advisory Board spoke to the 
students, inviting them to attend a re- 
ception and program based on college life 
and problems. 
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““We have not attempted to give advice 
as to curriculum, as this is adequately cov- 
ered in all college catalogs,” reported Mrs. 
L. B. Lentz, education committee chair- 
man. “We have tried to help the student 
to find the college to which he is socially 
suited, and ... to start him thinking 
about the problems which he will face in 
adjusting to the new environment. We 
have hoped that this will help . . . solve 
the problem of the maladjusted student 
who gives up college totally after one 
semester or one year.” 


Utah Public Health Study 


A public health project adopted by the 
Utah State Division that has aroused 
community interest throughout the state 
has its roots in the study initiated by 
the Logan, Utah, Branch social studies 
group. 

As a result of the discoveries made by 
the Logan group during the budget study 
survey, it urged the state division during 
the state convention last spring to adopt 
the development of full-time public health 
departments in all communities as a state 
project. 

Other Utah branches subsequently un- 
dertaking the study of public health found 
that littke was known about available 
facilities or public health departments in 
their communities. Accordingly, educa- 
tion programs were set up by Utah 
branches and community needs were stud- 
ied. On the basis of the discoveries made, 
suitable programs were sponsored. 

The Logan Branch, for example, helped 
to reorganize the Logan and Cache County 
Health Councils, which represent all civic, 
religious, and educational organizations 
interested in public health. Both councils 
are committed to securing a full-time 
county health unit. Public support for this 
program was gained through a series of 
meetings sponsored by the AAUW branch. 

Branch interest in Logan was focused 
on the public health study when the social 
studies group discovered that $1,500 was 
the average income of families in Logan 
and did not represent only the lower 12 
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per cent of the population. This income, 
the group found, could not adequately 
cover shelter, food, clothing, and utilities, 
to say nothing of medical care or recreation, 

The group selected medical care for 
special study, since it found that an ade- 
quate recreation program was sponsored 
by civic and public agencies. The branch 
wanted to learn how medical services 
might be made available to every family 
in the county. 

Medical, dental, and hospital services 
available to those who could pay for them 
in Cache County were listed for the group 
by a trained nurse. A public health nurse 
helped to enumerate such free services as 
preschool clinics where children were in- 
noculated against diphtheria and vac- 
cinated for smallpox; child health confer- 
ences, held in some communities and not 
available in others only because the citi- 
zens had not asked for them; and crippled 
children’s services providing operations 
and expensive treatment without cost to 
the patient or his family. The need for a 
local public health department was estab- 
lished as a result of this initial branch 
survey. 

Thus from a single branch study program 
a statewide action program was evolved. 


Kansas Division Completes Study 
of Teacher Welfare within State 


The study, AAUW Study of Teacher Wel- 
fare in Kansas, reported in the Fall Jour- 
NAL as being in progress, has now been 
completed. This AAUW survey shows that 
misunderstanding still exists between the 
teacher and the general public. A clergy- 
man, for example, stated that “ practically 
the only real information the public is 
given about the schools is that there is not 
enough money. Questions about how 
money is spent are parried. The public 
is not trusted by those in authority — co- 
operation is demanded but not on 4 
reciprocal basis.” 

The old bugaboo of teachers not being 
allowed personal freedom at last seems 
laid to rest; at least the Kansas survey 80 
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indicates. The great majority of teachers 
agree that there are no restrictions on 
smoking, dancing, card-playing, staying 
jn community over weekends, and taking 
on outside responsibilities. The teachers’ 
chief grievance is too-heavy teaching loads. 

At the conclusion of the survey, the 
chairman expressed the hope that “‘citi- 
zns of Kansas may have become more 
conscious of teacher problems because of 
this study, and that communities may be 
motivated to cooperate more fully with 
local school systems.” 


Mississippi Legislative Committee 
Writes Local Newspaper Column 


legislative Committee members with 
journalistic inclinations are putting their 
talents to work in Greenville, Mississippi. 

“Looking at the Laws,” a regular col- 
umn appearing in the Sunday edition of 
the Greenville newspaper and written by 
members of the Legislative Committee 
of the AAUW Branch, has caused con- 
siderable discussion. 

The committee is trying to answer 
through the column what it considers to be 
important questions in the field of legisla- 
tion, particularly those of special interest 
to women. Questions are considered not 
only on a local basis but on a national 
scale. The branch hopes the column will 
help Greenville citizens to form an in- 
telligent opinion on current legislation. 

The Greenville Branch is legislation- 
conscious to the extent that a fifteen min- 
ute period of each branch meeting is as- 
signed to the legislative group for keeping 
members abreast of developments in that 


field. 


Indianapolis Book and Toy Circus 


One of the most successful of the fifteen 
AAUW Book and Toy Circuses which 
have been sponsored by the Indianapolis, 
Indiana, Branch was last November’s 
exhibit. To create an intelligent interest in 
better books and toys for children is the 
purpose of the annual displays, which are 
held in the L. S. Ayres Auditorium in 
Indianapolis. 


Good merchandising of the results of 
careful study and research is credited for 
the success of this year’s exhibit, which 
drew 8,000 children and adults. The book 
and toy committees of the branch went to 
authorities, read many books, and con- 
sulted numerous persons before the lists in 
the booklets or the selections for the ex- 
hibits were made. Once the central display 
for the exhibit had been set up, miniature 
displays were arranged in the main rooms 
of the Central Library and the Children’s 
Museum, thus increasing interest and 
attracting more persons to the main 
exhibit. 

One of the most gratifying experiences 
of this fifteenth exhibit was the result of a 
request from a school for colored children. 
The school asked for a few educational 
toys and a few good books to be brought 
to their fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth 
graders. The request resulted from a con- 
sultation between the principal and one of 
the teachers who had received the Book 
and Toy booklet sent by the branch to all 
public, private, and parochial schools in 
the city. Materials were supplied by the 
Ayres Company and two branch members 
went to the school, to present the books 
and toys. Both said that the courteous 
attention and response as well as the warm 
reception contributed to a_ long-to-be- 
remembered experience. 

Typical of the many letters written by 
these children is this excerpt: “I would 
like to express my deepest appreciation 
for your visit to our school and for bring- 
ing to us a part of the AAUW Circus. I 
later went to it and it was wonderful. 
The books were the things I enjoyed above 
all!” 

The book section of the exhibit em- 
braced fine arts, recreation, religion, health, 
citizenship, and parental guidance, thereby 
requiring the cooperation of many private 
and public agencies as well as interested 
individuals. 

Results of the annual project have been 
far-reaching. For several years a South 
American missionary wrote asking for 
booklets to help the teachers in his mis- 
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sionary school make up their orders from 
the suggested book lists. 

A Rhode Island children’s placement 
organization requested booklets in order 
to give them to the foster parents of their 
wards, while the National Recreation 
Association in New York City asked per- 
mission to extract portions of the booklets 
to send to recreational superintendents 
throughout the United States. Still other 
booklets have been sent to the Louisville, 
Kentucky, Public Library, to the classes 
in education at Purdue and Butler Uni- 
versities, to the nurses training school at 
Methodist Hospital in Indianapolis, and 
to the home-training classes at local high 
schools, 

Indianapolis was the first AAUW branch 
in the country to develop a bogk and toy 
exhibit in 1925. Since 1932 the project has 
been a yearly event and one that has gained 
a place of recognition and prestige in 
Indianapolis for itself and for the branch. 


San Diego Branch Observers 

Report Work of Local Agencies 
Serving as the eyes and ears of the San 
Diego, California, Branch are the fifteen 
members who represent the branch as 
official observers or representatives to the 
boards of twelve different government, 
civic, educational, and welfare agencies 
in San Diego and Coronado. 

Reports on these agencies, whose ac- 
tions largely determine the progress of 
the city in many fields, are made through 
the branch Education and Social Studies 
Committees. When the necessity for ac- 
tion is indicated — whether it be protest, 
commendation, or the spreading of in- 
formation —it is usually through these 
representatives that the San Diego Branch 
hears of it. 

Recognition of the importance of the 
work done by these members was ex- 
pressed by the mayor, who wrote to Mrs. 
Carl H. Burkett, chairman of the Social 
Studies Committee: 

I should like to express to the San Diego 
Branch of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women my personal appreciation of 
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their action in appointing observers to City 
Council meetings. Good government demands 
the intelligent interest of every citizen, and 
government can only be better if citizens take 
an active interest in civic affairs. 


New Groups Working in Arts Help 
to Stimulate Community Interest 


Last year 178 more branches were work- 
ing in the arts than the year before. A 
good many were beginners and _ others 
were in the early stages, but the reports 
from the arts chairmen in these branches 
show progress and awakening of commu- 
nity interest. 

Bethesda-Chevy Chase, Maryland, re- 
ported the “awakening of dormant artistic 


interests in those who have been enmeshed | 
in the problems of an uncertain world,” | 


the establishment of courses in ceramics 
and handicrafts, and the organization of a 
choral group — two activities which are 
open to the public. 

Elko, Nevada, Branch arts group men- 
bers enrolled in a study course on the his- 
tory of painting offered by the extension 
service at the University of Washington 
in order to acquire background and to dis- 
cover the fields in which they would like 
to delve. 

San Juan, Puerto Rico, arts work was 
concentrated on a comprehensive, though 
brief, survey of Puerto Rican folk music 
and other music of the past and present, 
based on research in Spanish texts as well 
as on interviews. 

In Statesboro, Georgia, the arts group 
discovered that music is the only art 
which received group attention and which 
was a definite part of the cultural pattern 
of the city and of Bulloch County. The 
AAUW group felt it could offer a valuable 
community service by working to stimu- 
late interest in adult creative art work. 
The Fine Arts Committee of the States- 
boro Branch called an organization meet- 
ing of the Bulloch County Art Committee 
to stimulate interest in painting and crafts. 
The branch Education Committee ¢0- 
operated in this project. The aims of the 
meeting were to see where the county 
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stood in art matters and what steps could 
be taken in the creative and appreciation 
areas. The county art committee decided 
to give aid to the county school program of 
stimulating creative art work during the 
school year, and to encourage member 
organizations to bring exhibitions to the 
county. 

Commercial and student art exhibitions 
were held in Statesboro and the county 
to increase art appreciation. The States- 
boro arts chairman reported that “ Young 
America Paints,” an exhibition of about 
twenty children’s pictures, furnished one 
of the main inspirations in art during the 
year. 

The Bulloch County .Art Committee 
helped to bring the work of isolated groups 
before a larger audience, among other ac- 
complishments. Mrs. Ralph M. Lyon, 
branch arts chairman, concluded her re- 
port thus: 

We demonstrated that an interest in art is 
present. We need a long-range program, co- 
ordinated to some extent and cooperative. The 
Bulloch County Art Committee points the 
way. AAUW, which is largely a college group, 
cannot alone do much to raise standards in 
the county. But it can be a resource and a 
goading group, to help all of the clubs and 
other agencies to broaden their programs. 

I recommend that next year AAUW bring 
one exhibition to the community but that it 
put most emphasis on obtaining pictures that 
may be studied by each individual and on 
books and cheap reproductions for home and 
school. And of course, appreciation is best 
furthered through creative attempts. I hope 
that next year we may report a few endeavors 
in that area. 

The purpose of the AAUW beginning 
is sometimes to let others begin. The St. 
Louis, Missouri, Branch, which has fos- 
tered an annual Evening of Poetry for 
high school students for a number of 
years, this year established a Poetry Cen- 
ter for the community. Once a month, on 
Sunday afternoons at four, “when people 
have been to church, had their Sunday 
dinner and dropped in at the museum en 
route,” an open meeting is held around 
the clubhouse open fire with one of the 


local radio announcers reading aloud the 
new poems written by young people. “ Any 
speakers are gathered from the community 
at large rather than the schools,” reported 
the branch arts chairman, “for it is the 
purpose to integrate poetry into the cul- 
tural growth of our people rather than to 
teach and develop poets.” 

The importance of a careful evaluation 
of branch arts projects by the arts chair- 
man is stressed by Miss Lura Beam, Arts 
Associate, who said, ““At the year’s end, 
the best people help the future by looking 
carefully at the past.” 

Excerpts from a few reports selected 
for this careful backward look are quoted 
below. 

Mrs. David P. Flaccus, of Missoula, 
Montana, reported on the writing groups 
in her branch as follows: 

The leader is a busy person and would not 
consider the effort worth while unless she were 
sure that finally out of this group will come a 
few books of fairly valuable information and 
wholesome appeal. She feels too that the inci- 
dental help the group gives to sequestered 
persons who are not able to attend meetings 
and clubs in nearby rural communities is of 
value. Last year, essays were requested by one 
rural club and were passed on by that club to 
another. Work in from various 
places with the author’s plea that she be given 
some help in revision. A community poetry 
group, small and isolated, somewhat up in the 
mountains, has recently asked for help. The 
group as a whole is more intent on learning 
how to do good work than on entering the 
market at once. 


has come 


From Mrs. Frederic A. Heller, of the 
Ann Arbor-Ypsilanti, Michigan, Branch: 

Our year has been fairly successful in the 
arts, both from the standpoint of fulfilling 
the members’ needs and from that of contribut- 
ing to the community. Our art education proj- 
ect for children has made a promising start 
and we feel it is worth continuing. Our crea- 
tive writing and choral groups are our only 
practicum groups and this lack of creative 
work is our present weak point, I feel, and is 
one most to be stressed in the future. 


Efforts to keep the programs on a graduate 
level have progressed and been enthiusiasti- 
cally received. 
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New Zealand $1,500 budgets 


An AAUW member who has traveled widely, 
both in the United States and abroad, read 
the AAUW pamphlet “The Budget Study 
—an Index to Community Needs,” and 
wrote us the following note about it. For an 
account of AAUW’s budget study project, 
see the Fall 1947 JouRNAL, page 52. 

I was very much interested to compare these 
reports on life in our free enterprise country 
with the many similar records we.collected in 
New Zealand. There the proportion of people 
who live on $1,500 or less is larger, and the 
prices of most things are higher. New Zealand 
is a socialist country — probably the one 
country where socialist experiments have been 
tried out long enough and on a sufficiently 
wide scale to give one a chance to judge their 
results. But as I look over these little pictures 
of life in American communities, and compare 
them with similar communities in New Zea- 
land, I think the actual social and economic 
conditions in a country have very little to do 
with these abstractions we call “socialism” 
and “free enterprise.” 

I note, for example, that AAUW budget- 
makers seem to find health services distinctly 
spotty in most communities. One kind of 
health service is provided by one group, 
another by another, and seldom is there a 
complete and well rounded medical program. 
Under socialized medicine in New Zealand it 
certainly is much easier to find out what to 
do if a member of this imagined low-income 
family is ill. 

On the other hand, I seem to see that the 
budget-makers had a relatively easy time 
settling standard allowances for food and 
clothing. They would have had a much harder 
time in New Zealand, where food processing is 
poor, food distribution irregular and un- 
economical, and nothing like a Super-market 
is known. The idea of sanitary food available 
at a standard price — and the food in the big 
markets every bit as wholesome and nutritious 
at the lowest possible price as anything offered 
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the rich in special shops patronized by the 
well-to-do — goes beyond the wildest dreams 
of socialism in most countries. 

So, too, with clothes. Clothes production in 
New Zealand is irregular and spotty. You 
stumble over sheep every time you tum 
around — they are driven in droves through 
the towns — and yet nobody ever heard of the 
kind of sheepskin jacket that is available in the 
Sears, Roebuck catalogue for what in a New 
Zealand clothes budget would seem a small 
price! If one were trying to feed and clothe the 
$1,500 family in New Zealand, one would find 
plenty of headaches. I don’t think this is be- 
cause they are socialists. They just haven't 
happened to learn as much about food and 
clothing as we know. 

MarsorieE Barstow GREENBIE 
Miami, Florida 


A homemaker and a feminist 


Florence K. Street’s letter to the editor, “Are 
We Forgetting the Homemaker?” in the Fall 
JOURNAL brought a vigorous nod of approval 
for her conviction that “homemaking, too, isa 
career worthy of gifted women.” Her sug- 
gestion that the homemaker be represented on 
AAUW policy-making boards and on the 
state and national convention programs is a 
good one; and her statement that ““AAUW 
women should rise up and get something done” 
about the problems which face us is one we 
should heed. 

But my blood pressure went up when she 
said, “‘I have been troubled over the increas- 
ingly feminist attitude taken by our national 
policy-makers,” and stated her disapproval of 
“the requirement of the AAUW Committee on 
Standards and Recognition that women 
faculty members be paid the same as men.” 

Mrs. Street is troubled about the increas- 
ingly feminist attitude taken by our national 
policy-makers, whereas I am troubled about 
their apparent indifference toward the many 
inequalities which still face all women, it 
equalities which must be removed by legisla- 
tion, intelligent thinking, custom, before 
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women will be free to make their full contri- 
bution to society. Women are still blocked by 
an undercurrent of discriminatory psychology 
as subtle as poison. I wonder about that word 
“feminist.”” Have years and usage so mossed 
it over with spurious meaning that com- 
fortable, homekeeping women do not wish to 
have it applied to them? Perhaps my naiveté is 
inexcusable, but I still believe it means what 
the dictionary (Webster’s New International) 
says: “the theory, cult, or practice of those 
who advance such legal and social changes as 
will establish political, economic, and social 
equality of the sex.” The very principles which 
our international thinkers are now expressing 
in charters on human dignity, and holding out 
to the women of the world. As a homemaker I 
want that word to include me. 

The suggestion that woman-work be pena- 
lized financially (it already is in many trades 
and professions, and by much of the so-called 
protective legislation) to pay society’s obliga- 
tion to the American homemaker, is a real 
jolt. Women as a separate economic group, 
subject to lower pay, irrespective of ability, is 
not only unjust, but economically unsound, 
and socially unsuccessful. Why must the phys- 
ical reality of femaleness have to bear the 
brunt of our social, economic, and moral in- 
adequacies? 

And finally, why have homemakers been 
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Fall | passed by when the panels were selected, and 

val | the policy boards made up? Have we let the 

isa | busy, bustling career girls out-distance us in 

ug- | accomplishment? If we really had worked at 

lon | the problems before us, converting an active 

the | interest into real action, I feel we would not 

sa | only be asked to serve in an advisory capacity, 

JW } but would be in demand on programs to tell 

ie” | how we did it. 

” KaTHERINE G. MacDoneELL 
Pittsburg, Kansas 
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‘ Gift packages 

lof | The Association of University Women of 

on Lyon thank the American Association for the 

en sending of the package distributed at the time 

a. of the General Assembly in Paris. Part of the 


provisions were eaten at the time of a picnic 
held in the month of October in Poleymieu, the 
homeland of the scholar Ampere. And a toast 
was given to our unknown American friends. 

All of us send our wishes for 1948 and see the 
greatest development of our Association and 
our being brought closer together. 


HEADQUARTERS MAIL 


If one of you passes through Lyon we will be 
very happy to welcome you. 

To all we send our wishes for 1948: health, 
happiness and prosperity. 
PauLe-ARMANDE AMAT 


Lyon, France President 


Would you allow me the courtesy of your 
columns to express to your readers who have 
so generously sent us gifts of clothing the 
sincere thanks of the London Association of 
University Women and of all connected with 
the Crosby Hall Endowment Fund. 

We have been much touched by the thought, 
the sacrifices and the care devoted by the 
donors to the selection and packing of the 
parcels, 

They are helping to swell the Crosby Hall 
Endowment Fund and have made it possible 
for many of our members to fill the gaps in 
their wardrobes — and their families’ ward- 
robes — despite empty clothing coupon books 
or slender purses. 

We shall long remember this practical 
friendship of our fellow-graduates in the 
U.S. A., and only hope that we in Britain who 
are in many ways so fortunate have not taken 
too large a share of their generosity. 


17a King’s Road Naomi WALLACE 
London, S. W. 3 
England 


Nextdoor neighborliness 


Newly returned from an extended stay in the 
West Indies, I bring back an acute conscious- 
ness of the clumsiness of our contacts with 
other peoples and cultures. That we have not 
acquired the art of living with differences 
gracefully and creatively is sad. Sadder still is 
the fact that right here in our own country we 
have yet to awaken to the desire for that kind 
of art. 

There are symptoms of recognition of this 
need, to be sure. More and more intercultural 
workshop ventures; more and more curricular 
units designed to induce friendlier notions 
about unfamiliar peoples; audio-visual ma- 
terials that make more real the sporadic class- 
room jaunts to other habitats and patterns of 
living; music, art, literature, geography, 
botany, and what have you, — all are being 
utilized as routes to understanding. But ex- 
tensive use of these various avenues to learning 
for their human implications is yet to be 
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achieved. Seeing artistically conceived movies 
of Rio’s Sugar Loaf or a colorful Mexican 
fiesta is all to the good. Seeing beyond the 
mosaic pavements of Rio de Janeiro to the 
human component that traverses those pave- 
ments is something else again. 

Nevertheless, Latin America has at least 
made a dent on our consciousness. But what of 
that even nearer nextdoor neighbor, the West 
Indies? Included in this insular group is a sub- 
stantial population sharing United States 
citizenship with us who live in New York, San 
Francisco, or Chicago. While we hop, skip, and 
jump across the Atlantic and Caribbean to 
extend a somewhat feeble handshake to Brazil, 
Chile, or Colombia, we quite forget that Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands are part of our 
very immediate family. 

It is not a matter merely of suggesting differ- 
ences but rather of acknowledging the validity 
of many of those existent differences. Also to 
be noted are those similarities which are quite 
frequently by-passed in the effort to expose 
students to the unfamiliar. 

But even more immediate is the necessity 
raised by the present mass exodus of Puerto 
Ricans to the continent — United States 
citizens who bring with them illusions that are 
meeting a poignant end as their trek takes 
them to New York’s Puerto Rican Harlem. It 
is my feeling that our schools should be more 
deliberately including the study of Spanish in 
their curricula as a must tool for finer inter- 
cultural achievement in our own hemisphere. 
Is not our assumption that give-and-take puts 
full responsibility on the other fellow — the 
specifically “unlike” member of the unit — a 
bit wobbly? 

In visiting public schools of the West Indies, 
the two most creative classroom situations I 
observed in the course of extensive travel were 
achieved by Negro teachers. Both were in the 
Virgin Islands, — one a high school classroom 
where one of the first women to receive a 
graduate degree from Harvard University was 
teaching English to a delightfully responsive 
group reflecting her own competence and 
vitality; the second, the disarmingly attractive 
first grade room of an elementary school in 
Puerto Rico, which was staffed primarily by 
white teachers. Both were object lessons from 
which we in our race-conscious provincialism 


could profit. I am convinced that a systematic 
exchange of competent instructors between the 
continent and its West Indies appendages, at 
all educational levels, would be another in. 
strument for erasing indifference and kindling 
an enlightened appreciation of our insular 
neighbors. 

The music, the folklore, the handwork, the 
literature, the human content, of both Puerto 
Rico and the predominantly Negro Virgin 
Islands offer an enriching possibility too long 
minimized. The economic complexities, the 
political nuances of the situation in these 
U.S. “‘possessions” likewise deserve scrutiny, 
by no means as much for what they reveal of 
the islands as of our own social immaturities, 

Rout Sionm 

Visiting Professor in the Humanities 

University of Puerto Rico, 1946-1947 
Pullman, Washington 


From Denmark 


In a day or two we are going to inform our 
members of the new proofs of the generosity 
and understanding of the AAUW, viz. the 
Study Grants, and I expect to be overrun with 
enquiries about them. It will, as always, be a 
difficult task for our Board to select those which 
we find best qualified, but we are filled with the 
deepest admiration and gratitude for your con- 
tinuous efforts. 


It is true that we are by no means actually 
suffering, but it is equally true that help of this 
kind [packages with food and clothing| would 
certainly mean a heightening of low spirits — 
which is unfortunately a fact, more evident 
than ever to one coming back from the States. 
There can be no doubt that the tension of the 
war years has caused a general tiredness, lack 
of energy and depression of spirits — I believe 
this is even more apparent in England — and 
therefore any gesture of friendship and good 
will is highly appreciated. We go on thanking 
you for all that you are doing for us, and still 
we feel that we can never be grateful enough. 
EisaBetH Hud 
President, Danish 

Federation of 
University Women 


Kvinderegensen, 
Denmark 





